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Grotesque Old Charleston 
A Prelude Paged from the Arabian Nights 


BY JOHN BENNETT. 


In this, the City of my Discontent, 

Sometimes there comes a whisper from the grass, 
“Romance, Romance. . is here! No Hindu town 
Is quite so strange. No Citadel of Brass 

By Sinbad found, held half such love and hate; 

No picture-palace in a picture-book 

Such webs of Friendship, Beauty, Greed, and Hate.” 
In this, the City of my Discontent, 

Down from the sky, up from the smoking deep, 
Wild legends new and old burn round my head 
While grass, and trees, and men are locked in sleep. * * * 


Nicuouas VACHEL LINDSAY. 


Much has been said of Old Charleston, of its antique beauty, 
patrician arrogance, and courtly hospitality, much written, in 
praise and blame, both false and true, and the worn charm of 
the commonplace harped on until frayed threadbare. 


But no one ever has touched on the mysterious beauty of her 
grotesque by-streets, the strange, macabre loveliness of her sordid 
alleys, or even seems to have perceived the oddly Oriental character 
of such portions of the town’s compelling charm. 
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Yet, wandering aimless, on a summer’s day, through the 
highways and byways of the faded, lovely city, before civic im- 
provement had changed the streets or scattered their human 
drama, if one but turned aside from the beaten track, in nameless 
quarters of the town, he very quickly became aware, if sensitive 
to impression, that he had entered a world of which he knew 
little or nothing, of which, strive as he might, he should know 
nothing or little, and to which he was forever a stranger and an 
alien; a world immediate and remote. 

At every turn one meets ignoble loveliness with the taste of 
decay in her mouth; from every passageway creeps queerness ; 
from every window smiles the grotesque fair. 

Through everything visible and invisible lurks a vague, haunt- 
ing sense, like a suspicion of the uncanny. The sense of some- 
thing out of the ordinary haunts the wanderer, a something which 
glides from ordinary to extraordinary as prose glides into poetry, 
truth into fiction, the natural into the supernatural. And, sud- 
denly, somehow, one is aware that surprise is at his elbow, that 
enchantment dogs his heels, and that just around the corner waits 
outlandish romance, tragedy, and beauty strange and radiant as 
the day. 


Before the eye lies a dirty courtyard, spanned by shattered 
trellises irregularly spread with tangled vines. The sunlight falls 
through the green leaves and sparse clusters of blue fruit upon 
drowsy groups of mongrel dogs, black nanny-goats, and frisking 
kids. The light quivers green and red; the goat-tails flick; the 
curs snarl over rotten bones scattered here and there among the 
broken tiles which once imperially paved the court; or wander 
aimlessly about cautiously sniffing at the bare legs of herculean 
black men fast asleep beneath the vine in the almost unbearable 
noonday heat. 


Wax-like oleanders drug the furnace-like air. Chinese roses 
shower down a rain of petals more exquisite than porcelain, in 
shallow drifts across the dull blue flag-stones and old red tiles, 
like a snow-drift of moth-wings. Beyond the rancid court-yard 


dull rose-pink altheas droop and rest upon the walls in dream-like 
profusion. 
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From the corner of the courtyard a broken marble stair goes 
up the wall, every cranny fringed with dull green ferns and violets. 
Deep-rooted in the broken wall, a peach-tree, thick as a man’s 
wrist, nurtured in sterile masonry, and springing in strange lux- 
uriance from the cranny, stands green against the bulged facade. 
The gnarling old. fig-tree’s horned boughs, mingled with traceries 
of acacia and ragged columns of Spanish bayonet, stand dreaming 
in the flood of unendurable light, brightly silhouetted against the 
sky. 

Here, in the ovenlike alcove, on a branch of a flowering al- 
mond, a mantis sits, busy at its pagan prayers; a lizard the color 
of an emerald darts up the wall without a sound, and vanishes 
into a crack; the crevices rustle with the restless motion of the 
scurrying hosts of the red cafard; innumerable flies hang in the 
air, quivering points of gold; a lethargic cat, thin from a diet of 
lizards, lies motionless in the dust; there moves in the alcove only 
a slim brown child, a slender, exquisite statue of bronze, teasing 
a lizard upon a laburnum. 

The broken rosettes of yellow stucco, the green-slatted 
jalousies screening the privacy of windows too much exposed, the 
beauty of the crape-myrtle which waves over the wall its garlands 
of rose and green, are touched with a wordless fantasy. 

The color of the weather-beaten gables, the scrofulous plaster, 
stained with long, down-trailing streaks of rust from dwindling 
brace-heads, the malachite blotches under the eaves where copper 
water-heads hang pipeless, the golden light which plays like the 
fingers of Midas along the flutings of once-beautiful balustrades, 
across disjointed cornices, fallen piazzas and ruined porches, the 
shards of broken pottery which lie sparkling gem-like in the dirt, 
all lend a something to the vision, each an individual color. 

Faces grotesque as gargoyles come and go in the shadows 
of obscure entries. Passages black with murk slip away into ob- 
scurity through twisted wynds and zigzag alleyways. 

The ghost of a woman passes, half-clad in unspeakable crocus- 
sack; no charnel-house or place of skulls could vomit forth a 
more repulsive visage or more repellent framework of humanity. 
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With front of swaggering, truculent insolence huge black 
men, stevedores, roustabouts, swing along the narrow walk, 
their bare breasts glistening with sweat, their huge black shoulders 
fairly bursting their rotten garments; the light gleams and 
sparkles on the glittering steel of their cotton hooks, and the 
shuffling of their leathery feet makes a curious whispering sound 
along the dusty way. 

High-piled fanner baskets go riding by, borne on the heads 
of laughing girls, golden caryatides. 

Turbans of barbaric plaid, green and gold, purple and red, 
glow along the narrow way. 

Crescented brass ear-rings, set with opaque blue stones and 
bits of colored glass, tilt by; and small circlets of gold like haloes 
shine in the ears of mahogany-colored sailors. 

Acacia-like quadroons, with intense black hair and eyes, 
slender, bitter creatures, heavily powdered and unreal, loose-lipped, 
hand to hip, go striding by, cigarette to lip, and nostrils blue with 
misty vapor. Behind them follow terrible vagabonds, leering, 
brutal, Caliban creatures, incredible beings of fantastic night- 
mares. 

Barbaric outcries, half song, half shout, rise, and fall, and 
die away across the re-echoing roofs. 

A broken door flaps across dirt-polluted portals; a gateway 
opens. on a court within a court; one catches a glimpse of a girl 
with cinnamon-colored skin, and cheeks like tawny roses, brown 
roses such as were painted by Botticelli, and eye-brows grossly 
defined by smears of lamp-black, in a dress of once-lovely but 
now tawdry silk, splitting at the seams, yet still raggedly mag- 
nificent, dancing with drowsy, passionate energy to the monoto- 
nous notes of a harshly-plucked guitar. 

The outlandish wretchedness of her beauty, the utter neglect 
of all that is pure, the tragic abandonment of virtue, a sudden 
touch of weirdness in her strange loveliness, on a sudden turn 
the sordid place into a tragic space whose atmosphere is more than 
merely decay and age, or stench and unspeakable dirt. 

One suddenly gets the startling notion of a common summer’s 
day that somehow, suddenly, time and place are nothing, geography 
of no account, that the whole earth is transformed. One hears, 
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as in a fantastic dream, a strange, high-keyed fredonnement like 
the shrill hum of insects, the shuffling stamp of the girl’s dancing 
feet, and the hollow reverberations of the sallow palms which 
base the passionate, lazy ecstasy of the dance. And, turning in 
the alleyway finds himself face to face with the glamour and 
mystery of the East. 


There comes an intermittent jingle as of dangling copper 
bells, and the steady beating of a hammer reverberates and pulses 
like the din at the heart of the copper-smiths’ bazaar. 


Out of the shadowy mouth of an alley, into the blazing street, 
as figures summoned by some spell of the sun, comes trudging a 
troupe of negro tumblers, crude gymnasts of the ruder sort, shuf- 
fling together, grotesques of all colors, in harlequin rags and 
tawdry tights, with bare black feet or down-at-the-heel slippers 
of leather with faded red rosettes. 


Medlied like fools, in red and yellow, their visages staring 
with patches of pipe-clay, two shambling images carved of pitch, 
as listless as if in a lethargy, go mopping and mowing up and 
down the stretch of burning dust that lies ankle-deep in the road- 
way, with tall staves, in the raw bark, unsmoothed, and at their 
throats, scapulars of alligator-skin, from the loose-sewn seams of 
which pale powder sifts in clots upon their sweating breasts. 


One tall black sinewy fellow, with a face like the devil, gy- 
rates and tumbles on a ravelled square of once-rose-colored carpet. 
Beneath him on the carpet his shadow revolves. 


Besides him a slender-legged, ungainly immaturity of woman- 
hood, a girl, yet not a girl, devoid of femininity, beauty and bodily 
grace, and sickeningly sallow, in faded tights of green and yellow, 
twists her body and unhappy limbs in uncouth, dislocative con- 
tortions, or, prone upon the cobbles at the crown of the street, 
spins on her buttocks, shrilly screaming, a green-and-yellow tee- 
totum ; then suddenly is caught up, her dangling legs askew, rigidly 
protruding like a dead calf’s, is spun like a steam-governor, lat- 
erally; then, in a twinkling, by relaxation of her rigid muscles, 
coils in a strange, voluted whorl, about the body of the panting 
acrobat, like nothing so much as a half-torpid serpent. Her head 
alone alive moves slowly, serpent-like, staring vacantly, with heavy- 
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lidded insolence, around the irregular ring of Corinthian faces, 
grotesque as a garland of ebony masks hung round them in a ring. 


Two thin quadroons in thread-bare, worn, unmended tights 
of yellowish-red and green, and scanty jackets of weatherbeaten 
blue, apathetically make up between them a faltering measure of 
singular harmony. A lean vagabond, more listless if possible than 
they, his dingy red-and-yellow tights visible in streaks through 
the slits in an old bath-robe, the smoke of a cigarette oozing from 
his lips, solicits largesses from the spectators, rattling a few copper 
coins in a yellow gourd. 


Sphinx-like creatures on the pave, reclining in the shadows 
of the faded awnings, huddled in cimmerian doors, with strange 
colored wares heaped round them, lubber melons, green and gor- 
bellied, broken bowls of pease and rice . . . shapeless figures hud- 
dled over little black tables within, lost in the shadows, devouring 
she-crabs intolerably dead, mock the gymnasts with sardonic 
laughter, or with faces blank as the plastered wall, stare, brooding 
silently, and turn to stretch themselves in shadowy repose among 
the sombre melons. 


From a window high up in an apricot wall, a woman, with a 
face of brass and a head-dress of daffodil-yellow, lets fall a wreath 
of indecorous jest. Frail, flowerlike figures of women peer from 
a jumelle window below; their bright garments shiver and shimmer 
as they lean from the window together, and, laughing shrill, cry 
welcome to merriment in phrases stolen from Rabelais. 


Dejectedly the acrobats gather their worn, rose-colored carpet, 
converse together a moment in their outlandish quacking jargon, 
and slouch away together down the wynd. * * * 


And now the purple expanse of heaven is spangled over and 
embroidered rich with stars; the shadow of the earth climbs up 
the sky. The glow from the west where the sun went down still 
burns on the copper domes which gleam in tragic splendor against 


the darkening sky; the tarnished moon’s mouth is in the tarnished 
sea. 


On earth a brooding spirit hangs over everything. Every- 
where the dim ruins, in their pathetic beauty and faded grace, 
speak more of Malabar than of anything western. 
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Galleries of infinite charm, with slender columns gracefully 
proportioned, and ruinous woodwork, stained and dirty, mean and 
fallen, hang over infinities of shadowy squalor; and the night- 
wind whispers “Bombay !” 

The bare white walls, stained a thousand colors by the sea- 
wind and the weather, the iron grilles intricately twisted of slender 
bars, guarding the pinched windows of jealousy, the latticed gal- 
leries, vibrant with tremulous life, the rows of incommunicable 
rooms each with its doorway on the same airy balcony, the carved 
woodwork, gnawed by dry-rot and time, the stuccoed walls, the 
whispering jalousies shrouding unknown interiors, glimmering 
with dull light, the pathless courtyards, labyrinthing inlets, covert 
lanes, and outlets, communicate and confederate beyond following, 
murmur “Arabia!” 

The heat puffs in stifling gusts from every alley-mouth to 
meet the sea-wind creeping in from the luke-warm sea. The hot 
walls radiate heat; the pave sears the footsole; and water, dashed 
from a doorway into the street, rises in slow gray steam from the 
superheated stones. 

Slowly the vast midsummer night drags forward its heated 
length. Life has come out of doors. Throbbing over dim, unseen 
courtyards, come pulsations of rhythmic sounds, throbbings of 
gut-strung guitars, and tinklings of mandolins. The murmur of 
unnumbered voices is audible everywhere, melodious-listless, lan- 
guidly passionate, stridently harsh, shrill as the screaming of 
macaws; voices like flutes, voices deep as the trombone’s hollow 
note, voices lovely as the piping of the wood-thrush in deep woods. 
And here, where the stately and forsaken gateway stares blankly 
from the ruined wall, comes the deep, sonorous sound of a sullen 
voice, with Jezebel behind her lattice. 

Elemental nature is loosed: the music, the passion, the 
thoughts, and the fantasies of the East are here unroofed. Every- 
where the witchery and diablerie of an old city peer from the cur- 
‘taining dusk. Through the streets shy creatures go hurrying, 
dim, fantastic shadows trailing through fantastic gloom, swift- 
moving silhouettes cast on drab tapestry. 

As one passes, the unchaste baggages of the semi-tropical 
town drop challenge and inquiry; the little, eternal, soft catch in 
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the throat, the whisper of laughter, the light, audacious greeting, 
fall through the darkness like an enchantment dropping with the 
dew. Every window, every doorway, is full of cigarette-lights ; 
the sky is full of stars; and in the neglected shrubbery the glow- 
worms carry out their feeble mockery of heaven. 

Along the pavement strange-colored toys of glass and paper 
are drawn by slender brown children, casting wavering, prismatic 
gleams along the plaster, and upon the swarthy, sweating faces 
which peer from every casement. Suddenly a petty toy goes up in 
a swirl of smoke, a sputter of sparks, a stench of fire and burned 
grease; the surrounding houses glow with the up-cast splash of 
light. A company of scavenger curs, panic-stricken at the un- 
expected blaze, yelp hastily away into some reeking purlieu un- 
penetrated by the glare. After their clamor has subsided the 
silence seems velvety soft and still. 

A cinnamon-colored child, a girl, too young yet to be called 
a maiden, has stretched her slender little form across the pavement, 
stark naked, asleep on a bit of matting, her one little garment 
under her head. 

Two women pass swiftly, hurriedly walking; their faces, 
uncovered as are the faces of Bedouin women, are the color of 
rosy ginger ; bags hang over their shoulders ; one weeps and clutches 
her throat; the other strides forward with bitter features, cursing 
the ancestry of some blue-lipped hecate to the tenth generation of 
her forefathers, with oaths that fairly sting the ear, so mad, so 
fierce, so savage, so oriental are they. 


A man with a face inscrutable, a hunchback twisted and 
wry, turns and looks after the hurrying women, grinning like a 


gargoyle; then slips into some fabulous region through a wicket- 
gate. 


* * Quotation from Vachel Lindsay used by permission of 


Author and Publishers, the Macmillan Company. 


* * * It is sixteen years since this troupe of black acrobats 


was seen in the streets of Charleston: J. B. 


Tintypes 
BY JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 


With A Cabinet Photograph* 


It came to me almost at the end, when she was so spent 
that it required hardly an effort to die, the old photograph, in 
a size long since known as cabinet, of a young woman. Clearly she 
was handsome—the faded silver tones still showed that—with 
quantities of bright blonde hair and eyes that could only have been 
blue. Looking at it I realized, perhaps for the first time, that her 
gaze had always been azure; even now, with so much vanished, 
that color of hope had followed me in her interrogation through 
the room, loud with the nearby sea, which almost immediately 
she was leaving. 


Seated beside her, holding a incredibly wasted hand, in an 
air heavy with digitalis and darkened against the brutality of day, 
I had, losing sight for a moment of the implacable spite of time, 
recognized the shape of a forgotten tenderness. Suddenly it had 
risen out of the past, in turn obliterating the destruction of the 
years, and recreated old rooms, lost summer evenings—the ma- 
ternal figure of my childhood. The photograph, of course, had 
gone far back of that—to a period when even maternity had been 
no more real than the vague end of the romance of youth. With 
that, until now, I had had nothing to do. In its place a rhyme 
sounded with a wistful gaiety on my memory: 


“I wish you a merry Christmas, 
A cookie and some jam, 
A red-coated soldier 
And a blue-coated man.” 


It came back to me laden with sentiment, with associations 
and pictures : everything was clear, vivid, but her; I was conscious 
of a warm presence, a happy fact, and, there, of nothing more. 
The emotion inseparable from Christmas morning was complete 


*Copyright. Joseph Hergesheimer. 
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—the excitement tempered in wonder, the awe before a porten- 
tously filled stocking, the mingled feelings of love and, in partic- 
ular, of security. 

When that security vanished, I now realized, strangely, she 
went with it. Years ago she went like that, but neither of us 
understood what had happened. I left childhood; just as she had 
left the girl in the dim picture, and—together—we drifted apart. 
The bond that held us loosened, it broke, finally; only to be re- 
newed for an instant in the room by the sea. How she looked, 
what she said, when she was comparatively a young mother, I was 
powerless to recall, but later memories came to me wholly un- 
bidden. There was another child, Elizabeth, who died when I 
was hardly a boy; and two dead before my birth. And those 
calamities, I think, had killed a good deal of her confidence and 
interest in life. 

She became remote and, where I was concerned, either im- 
patient or puzzled. There were flares of illogical anger over 
trivialities of misconduct; and then, to my amazement, when, in 
her absence, I had broken open a bank in which she was keeping 
dimes, she left a note in my room, a little communication in her 
ill-formed handwriting, saying that—but God knows why—she 
was surprised and hurt. She never referred to it again. I can- 
not imagine a more unsatisfactory child than I must have been, 
a more disappointing child, or irritating boy. And, as though for 
her it were helpless, she made little effort to improve me. She 
repeated the conventional admonitions, there were variable punish- 
ments for recognized faults; but they were all on the surface, 
small interruptions of her isolated habit. 


In the same way she was often lavish, and brought me boxes 
of toys and dozens of books. In the latter I’d lose myself, forget- 
ting her as effectively as she plainly forgot me. She read, too, 
largely the paper bound novels of the period, to which she sub- 
scribed. Packing my father’s boxes for his departure South to 
the Government’s schooner Quick; on which, then, in the service 
of the Coast Survey, he spent the winters, I remember her putting 
in among the leather fishing reel boxes and trolling-spoons and 


feathered hooks the bright yellow covered stories of Archibald 
Clavering Gunter. 
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Conducted by my grandfather we made yearly journeys to 
summer resorts, Cape May or Dingman’s Ferry or Lake Min- 
newaska; and, although, naturally, she was there, I have no im- 
pression of her on such occasions. Did she still read A Pair of 
Grey Eyes, did she walk or sit talking on the wide porches of the 
various hotels? What did she think of the women she encount- 
ered, and what did men think of her? She was always gracefully 
slim, slender and strong; once she had ridden horse-back more 
than a little. Once, she told me, riding with a beau, she had 
secretly assisted the loosening of her hair—that bright mass of 
the photograph—and it had fallen in a great cascade over her 
shoulders. This, together with the excitement of an evening on 
which she had gone bob-sledding, were the only episodes of her 
youth confided to me. I must have listened stupidly, and then 
broken into the eagerness of her recital with the infinitely more 
important and immediate affairs of my own. 

She bought for me a camera, or rather, the complete assem- 
bled necessities for taking and developing and printing photographs. 
It was a simple arrangement—a black box with a pin hole in 
place of a lense, and grooves into which the plates fitted. Together 
we proceeded with the developing in the darkness of the pantry. 
The plates, submerged in the provided rubber tray, showed almost 
at once a milky-white film ... a white film and nothing more. 
Losing, again, her interest, her confidence, she went quickly away. 

After that my boyhood matured and slipped behind me; a 
crust of selfishness, of an abnormal introspective preoccupation, 
shut out the exterior world. I left school for idleness, idleness 
for an academy of painting; and toward all of it she showed 
hardly more than a breath, an echo, of the old conventional re- 
monstrances. I fancy that she had given me up—incurably lazy, 
worthless, perverse—which? Evangelical religion came, for a 
time, to her rescue: she read the Bible with extraordinary zeal, 
attended church through the week, and gave supper to the students 
of a theological seminary. 

This continued for a number of years, accompanied by what 
are popularly known as good acts, and then it all went before the 
detachment that had become a part of her fibre. She was still 
charitable—she had a special fearlessness in the face of malign- 
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antly contagious disease—but that no longer dominated her. She 
became, without my noticing it, older, an old woman; and then her 
affection for me, a sudden and amazing belief in my capabilities, 
took the place of her ruined confidence. She referred, in a pride 
fast drained of its vigor, to a book I had written that she called 
Jog Ahead. It was, she thought, a very good title. Soon after 
this she sent me the photograph, the image of herself, she wanted 
me to see, to preserve. But upon that I had no claim—it lay far 
back, momentarily safe, from all the detracting years of which. 
30 unhappily, I was a part, perhaps a symbol. In its place was 
the swift recognition before death and that old refrain of other 
Christmas mornings. 


The Mother 


BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER. 


Relentless years kept scourging him, and so, 
Scarred by himself and time and many men, 

One who had killed his brother long ago, 
Circled the earth till he reached home again. 


Yet, broken though he was with more than years, 
And though he knew no other place to turn, 

A younger generation flung the jeers 
And stones with greater strength and less concern. 


He never raised his hand or voice, but some 

Could hear him goad them, “Strike! And still I live! 
Death scorns to have me. Even here at home, 

I look for him, a hopeless fugitive.” 


The mob surged on. An old hag reached his side— 
Her face a battleground of fear and joy— 

And pulled him to her withered breasts and cried, 
“Oh Cain! What have they done to you, my boy!” 


Palladio Adempto 


BY HANSELL BAUGH. 


The rumors about a renaissance of British criticism, hasty 
voices from Chelsea and nearby regions assure us, are baseless 
and utterly without foundation. England, they say, abounds in 
journals and journalists, reviewers and reviews: but there is no 
Authoritative Critical Organ. This lack can be traced without 
difficulty all the way back to its origin in the late war—a conflict 
to which demiurgic qualities are very often attributed—and writers 
who incline to reach out historical tentacles for the purpose of 
binding present to past are accustomed to construct such gene- 
alogies with full ramifications. From a reasoned discourse of this 
nature we should learn that politics wrought as much havoc with 
literary judgment in England as with artistic symmetry in Penguin 
Island, we should perceive that the non-combatants who furnished 
periodical literature in war time were so deeply affected by the 
questions of the hour that they dealt with the books of the month 
only in a most summary and uncritical fashion. So much was this 
the case that Mr. Norman Douglas, after reading the press notices 
of South Wind, was led to say spleenfully: “Criticism in England 
—snakes in Iceland.” Even the young men who were dissatis- 
fied with the Times Literary Supplement and admired each the 
others’ writings could not fill the vacancy with their new yellow 
book, which they called The London Mercury: for the pontifi- 
cations of Mr. J. C. Squire—it would be interesting to know if 
he really had never heard of Ronald Firbank before visiting 
America—and the amiable chit-chat of Mr. Edward Shanks 
failed somehow to fall in with the more or less fixed ideas of the 
intelligentsia as to what constitutes critical authority. 

Then Mr. John Middleton Murry became editor of The 
Athenzum. This event heralded the return of that publication to 
its earlier state of freedom from politics and other irrelevant 
affairs, and brought to its adornment critics of fiction, music, 
drama, and other things, who inspired respect. While this lasted 
the old fires flared high: with the new editor pumping hard at 
the bellows, this periodical was pleasing even to the exigent eye 
of Mr. T. S. Eliot, who nevertheless saw in that editor a taint of 
“some unintelligible Platonism”. But Mr. Murry saw in Mr. 
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Eliot things equally unintelligible, and he pointed them out in 
the same essay on the Function of Criticism in which he declared 
that Croce was badly mistaken when he said every true work of 
art must be unique and incomparable. Mr. Murry declares for 
a judgment of values: he wishes to establish “a definite hierarchy” 
among artists. 

To one who may have been snatched from the insidious 
yawn of Dada only by a kindly fostering relativism, these state- 
ments seem very positive—they were doubtless intended to be so. 
For there is no pursuit more popular with present-day writers 
than the determination of what qualities constitute perfection in 
a critic. But whether the prime requisite of one who would serve 
in that capacity is that he should have quit this world not more 
recently than fifty years ago, or that he be himself an artist and 
so lack the necessity for working off a “suppressed creative wish”, 
or even that he make it his business “to hold up the mirror to 
art’, the perfectibility of man (some reviewers, have human traits 
although the popular impression seems to be that they are, as 
Goethe said, dogs) is still the interesting and inconclusive topic 
that it was in the doctrine and practice of various Oneidaists and 
neo-Platonists. 

Now this journal which flourished under the tutelage of a 
stern Palladian icon was hailed as the very Organ of Authority 
so long and earnestly desiderated by every good Briton who had 
brought along with him in his descent from Oxford a taste for 
letters. It was sufficiently free of bias to admit to its pages the 
writings of Professor Saintsbury and of Mr. Pound, the verses 
of Mr. de la Mare and of Mr. Huxley, the philosophies of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell and Mr. George Santayana. But its music 
critic, Mr. Dent, ranged discerningly over his field, and its re- 
viewer of fiction, K. M.,—who turned out to be Miss Katherine 
Mansfield in scant but effective disguise—wrote about new books 
for a whole year without finding anything quite to her liking 
except translations of three novels by Couperus. As an Organ 
of Authority it could not very well be less discriminating : so the 
intellectuals embraced it and enshrined it in their hearts for the 
Palladium of criticism in the British capital. But it went, and 
with it the protection of the goddess was withdrawn from her 
city. When the Atheneum was amalgamated with The Nation, 
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onlookers saw their fine hopes flicker and subside; they saw the 
end of an order; and with such reluctance as was felt by the 
Parisians who watched the passing of the salon carré, they rea- 
lized that their Palladium was lost, not merely stolen. 

In this manner the Times Literary Supplement came to be 
left alone on the field, desperately but not quite successfully 
striving to fill the empty place with its invaluable weekly bibli- 
ography. This is the condition of affairs which set Mr. Walpole 
to explaining to the readers of Vanity Fair how golden an oppor- 
tunity awaits the cultured gentleman with respectable standards 
of judgment who will but rise to the occasion and take his place 
as the next in succession of the great English critics. And this 
is the state of things which gave rise to the elegiac plaints in 
Chelsea and nearby regions that the rumors about a renaissance 
of British criticism are baseless and utterly without foundation... 

And yet, there are even today detectable traces of the former 
eponym. They are scattered and it may be that they can never 
come together; but the severity of Athena, if not her wisdom, is 
often encountered in literary circles of whatever locality. Few 
writers can say that they have never suffered an at least temporary 
petrifaction when some ruthless man focused on them the cold 
rays of his critical egis, for reviewers are not now less inclined 
than they have ever been to speak roughly to young writers and 
to provide corrective measures on much smaller provocation than 
a sneeze. In the writing of “Rebecca West’, who among con- 
temporary critics seems most nearly to preserve the Palladian 
ideal of wisdom, this doctrine of severity receives its boldest and 
most eloquent statement. 

The value of an ability “to bid bad authors go to the devil” 
has never been hotly contested, in spite of the wide variance of 
opinion on just what authors are to be considered bad ones. A 
point we more often see discussed relates to the justice of finding 
fault with admittedly “good” authors. On this proposition Miss 
West rails against the present pride of great writers, saying: 
“They take all life to be their province.” It was the war that 
showed her how flimsy a thing humanity is—“easily divided into 
nothingness and rotting flesh”—and convinced her that “we must 
lash down humanity to the world with thongs of wisdom. We 
must give her an unsurprisable mind.” And since so many men 
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and women lack the discretion which would teach them to leave 
their bad books unborn, the first step in this direction may be 
taken by advancing to the slaughter of the unworthy and unwise. 
This is what Miss West proceeds to do when she writes her Notes 
on Novels for The New Statesman. And for this reason it 
seems that she would have made a better choice of pseudonym if, 
instead of taking the name of Rebecca from Rosmersholm, she 
had looked through her Ibsen a bit further and settled finally on 
that of Hedda Gabler, who—after the efficient fashion of literary 
critics the world over—disposed of the “brain-child” of Lovborg 
and Thea simply by putting it in the fire. 

But this destructive virtue does not kill all kindly impulses 
even in so caustic a critic as Miss Mansfield—we can read in her 
short stories a visible joy in the simple act of contemplating living 
beings. Miss West has written a story too, and her The Return 
of the Soldier makes the influence of Henry James on her as plain 
to see as Bliss does that of Tchekhov on Miss Mansfield. But if 
she learned from The Wings of the Dove that the best way to 
present a “big” scene is (without reference to any one of the 
Three Unities) to leave it out and from The Golden Bowl that 
a delicate situation ought to be reflected for the reader in the clear 
consciousness of a person blessedly pure in heart, there is another 
thing in this book which may not need to be traced back to an 
origin less esoteric than her own disposition: in direct opposition 
to the critical theory of severity, Miss West has allowed her 
protagonist, her leading lady, that is,—the book is written in the 
first person—to experience the most charitable emotions, even to 
sympathize with a dowdy female who clothed herself for trips 
afield in a yellowish raincoat and a sticky straw hat with nodding 
hearse plumes. 

The only way to arrive at any certitude in the matter would 
be to see each of these two writers of fiction review the work of 
the other. At present we may wonder if the conduct of life is to 
be kept in bounds of kindness for any other purpose than that 
severity may be reserved in its full strength for literary criticism 
alone. One would scarcely assert that the number of books in- 
creases more rapidly than the population itself .... but then the 
doctrine of severity, though well exemplified in the critical writings 
of both Miss West and Miss Mansfield, is not to be extended into 
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private life, where the latter of these two ladies is known as Mrs. 
John Middleton Murry and the former as a still unwedded Miss 
Cecily Fairfield. 

Perhaps this is a clew to the requirements for a restoration 
of that lost critical Authority which the English find so indis- 
pensable: perhaps the illogic of an attempt to curtail the supply 
of poor books without placing a corresponding restriction upon the 
propagation of potential writers has something to do with the fun- 
damental problem of criticism. If the Samuel Butler whose image 
one would never visualize as crowned by a tightly curled white 
wig had been able to reconcile the austere Athena of the Iliad 
with the perfect lady who goes by that name in the Odyssey, he 
might not have felt so sure that the hexameters which tell of the 
doings of Ulysses and Diomedes among the topless towers of 
Ilium were set down by an authoress rather than by an author. 
And perhaps if the British could only recover their lost Palladium 
—or even acquire a new, less austere, more perfectly ladylike one 
—they would not need to control the steadily incremental pro- 
duction of men, women and books: for the offices of any Author- 
itative Critical Organ would unfailingly encompass a great drain 
by which appropriate disposition might be made of unnecessary 
persons and objects. 


Bracken 
BY HAZEL HALL. 


Woman, if someone from your house had died 
Would you not put a flower on his grave? 

Yet when youth died in you— 

The best friend you ever knew— 

Did you, in memory of its cleanly pride, 

So much as keep the dead leaves off its grave? 


Dearer than father, mother, sister, lover, 
Youth died in you and made your body a grave. 
And yet day after day 


You go your sleepy way— 
Blind to the creeping weeds that soon may cover 


What might have been a green and useful grave. 


Hasheesh 


BY ACHMED ABDULLAH. 


An Afghan Fable 


A donkey and a camel were harnessed to the same plow, 
worked peacefully side by side. 

Then one day, during the noon rest, a word created a quarrel. 

“You donkey!” said the camel to the donkey. 

“You camel!”’ said the donkey to the camel. 

And both were insulted .... “and both were right”, added 
a friend of mine, using the little fable as a parallel to the now 
historic strife between two well-known New York critics. 


A Cnitic 


I met him aboard one of the German Kosmos boats before 
the war, going down to Panama. I could not avoid speaking to 
him although I knew his vocation. For he was a critic—a eunuch 
in the harem of the Seven Free Arts. There was nothing which 
he did not know. His education was a collection of acquired 
things, a tremendous pabulum of facts, a gathering and garnering 
of details, vicariously acquired, an education which—to believe 
our Oxford-bred, Oxford-uneducated, Anglo-German purser—at 
all times exuberantly overflowed the measure of good taste. He 
knew all about Titus Livius, Epictetus, Seneca, Diodorus Siculus, 
Kai Khusru, Dionysius of MHalicarnassus, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He spoke about the Tri Pitikes of early Buddhism and 
early Roman Serpentine verses, Charles Lamb, André Chevrillon, 
Fra Angelico, and Shelley’s Defence of Poetry. He was familiar 
with the Six Canons of fine art as laid down by Hsieh Ho in the 
sixth century and the works of Petrucci. He was the first man 
I ever came across who could explain, really, off-hand, and without 
blushing, the difference between the Pythagorean and the Copern- 
ican Systems. He had read and understood books about—Allah 
alone knoweth what it is !—Eleatic Philosophy. He was an expert 
at auction bridge. He knew all about the game, could review it, 
criticise it. He was my partner for three rubbers—and twice— 
damn his soul!—did he trump my ace on the first lead. 

He was a critic. 
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An Arab Settlement 


I came across it in the heart of Central Africa when I was 
traveling with my friend and kinsman Shareef Si Abdullah Abd 
al-Mutallib, the Sennussi. 

“A great white lily”, the latter called it, “blossoming from 
its pads of dark background.” 

But it was not quite as peaceful as the lily, with its stout 
walls obviously built for defence, with sallies and retreats built 
in, with casements obliquely guarding all avenues of approach 
as well as the walls themselves, with a couple of slim, blue-grey 
field pieces muzzling above, with keen-eyed Arab sentries every- 
where, straight back to the farther end of the clearing where it 
lapsed into a thick growth of tough-fibred alfa plants and stunted, 
spiky acacias and into the African forest itself; and, beyond it, a 
leaping-up of hills, red, ragged, fierce as a sword-thrust. 

Inside the wall the settlement—this isolated fragment of 
Moslem enterprise in the dull heart of Africa, this bit of flotsam 
on the black sea of Africa—was a miniature Arab town. It was 
a monument to the energy and, too, to the nostalgia of the brave 
men who had built it. For there was the spider’s-web of narrow, 
cobbled streets centring around the mosque, an occasional café 
blotching the general whiteness like an inky pool, a cloth-roofed 
bazaar scented with the aroma of fruit and perfumes and leather ; 
there were the little Arab houses, forbidding, oppressively intimate 
with their dead white walls facing the street, but blossoming to- 
ward the inner patios with palm and olive and rose-bush and 
singing fountain; the cemeteries criss-crossed with Barbary fig 
and the tiny stone cups filled with the grain and water for the 
birds of passage; and the mosque itself—the apex, the sense, the 
basic reason for this keen bit of Islam flung over the face of the 
black continent. 

The mosque was raised on a flight of broad steps, its mag- 
nificent horseshoe gateway covered with delicate arabesques in 
mosaic fayence; typically Arab the whole; a splendid background 
for the silent, purposeful, bearded, white-burnoosed Arabs who 
walked about the streets. And, as I looked, I thought of the 
European colonies I knew in Africa, on the West Coast: the mean, 
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scraggly, stinking towns mostly built of corrugated iron, and the 
white inhabitants thereof, the sort which European progress and 
civilization chucks to the limits of a duly appreciative and grate- 
ful colored world tucked snugly into the same load with Bible, 
whiskey, and disease. 

And I looked again at the little Arab settlement, at the clean 
white houses, the clean white-robed men, and a thought came to 
me why Arab traders succeed where Europeans fail, why Islam 
succeeds where Christianity fails. 


A New Translation 


“Tantum quisque idealismi habet, quantum realitate valet” 
—or, in a modern English adaptation: “Ideals which you can’t 
realize are bunk; you have only the right to as much religion as 
you can prove through the fact!” 


Cairo 


She is Cairo, ““The Victorious”, as the Arabs call her. 

She is not steeped in sensuality like Budapesth; soaked in 
the mutton grease of respectability and the small-beer of borough 
politics like London; bedecked with off-color diamonds and open 
sewer-pipes like New York; cursed with hard logic and harder 
vice like Paris; overlaid with stodgy, obscene Sezession Kunst 
and stucco like Berlin. Cairo, among all the cities of the earth, 
resembles Pekin in this that she has a soul which, unbartered, 
untainted, has risen triumphantly above the dirt and clamor and 
misfortunes of the swinging centuries; a soul which is as the soul 
of the Soofi who knows neither good nor bad, having done both 
and finding not much to differentiate the one from the other. 
For Cairo has loved mightily and sinned mightily. Cairo which 
has wallowed in blood and tears and which has outlaughed the 
Olympians, stands today still untouched by either tears or laughter 

. serene, calm, thoroughly alive; most modern and very 
ancient; of the East Eastern and of the West Western . . 
but with a fine, white cadence in her voice, a sweet nuance in her 
aroma, which are both essentially her own. 
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Today 


BY MARY DALLAS STREET. 


I dreamed that I had died and stood in Paradise; 

No other dead were there. It was a lovely, quiet place, 

And those I loved were just about me like the air; 

I heard their voices, saw their smiles like sunlight filling space 
Still goldenness. I shouted, “I must go to speak to God.” 
For joy the shouting was. They answered, “Go.” 


I ran along a beach and foaming white, I was a wave; 
I was a shell, my ears hummed with my sound. 
I was a grain of sand that glinted clean; 
I was a ship that dipped beyond the sea’s 
Rim and was gone. I was a song a sailor sung. 


I was a cloud that passed high overhead ; 
I was the stubble field it cast its shadow on; 
I was the wind that made the shadow move; 
I was the river where the shadow drowned; 
I was the river’s bottom, pebbly white and still; 
I was a finnéd fish that passed without a sound. 


I was a mantling grape-vine lifted like a cup, 
I was the sunlight filling all its green; 
And those I loved were nearer than myself. 


I saw God smile and woke. 
Dear Lord, ’a thousand years as one day ’still were not enough! 


André Derain 


BY LEONIE NERDLER. 


In the last six months, an excellent opportunity has been 
afforded New Yorkers to form an opinion upon the genius of 
André Derain. There were several of his works in the exhibition 
of French modernists at the Metropolitan Museum, in the Kelekian 
Collection and more recently in special shows at the Brummer and 
Daniel Galleries. This is fortunate, as it is essential to see many 
examples of this painter before claiming even a casual acquaint- 
anceship. 

Picasso and Derain are the two masters perhaps most char- 
acteristic of the present period in art. Their productions are 
singularly lacking in unity. Their art changes, not in regularly 
successive periods, but they seem to paint in several different 
periods at once. This is disconcerting, almost shocking to the 
public but, I believe, it is the greatest evidence of their sincerity. 
They have been on the rack of the intellectual inquisition. They 
have not always been able to answer to Nietzsche’s description 
of the philosopher as a tight-rope dancer. They have frequently 
taken a tumble and have lost neither their dignity nor greatness, 
for the feat of easy balance was rendered well nigh impossible; 
they were walking in a darkness relieved only by the roman candles 
of exploding theories. Tradition was lost. The life of art is 
eternal only in the sense of its reincarnation. It dies often and 
remains unmourned for whole generations. It dies generally 
under the weak dictatorship of those who bury its mystic symbolism 
beneath the dogmas of an institution. Revolution, felt by a few 
as an imperious and instinctive need, can alone sweep clear the 
empty creed and resuscitate the faith that has been lost. 

Cézanne, Renoir and Degas were the generals of the revo- 
lution, They were themselves integral factors of it; they kept 
their personalities intact and their work presents a homogeneous 
whole. But after them—the deluge! The revolution, magnifi- 
cent to watch at the outset because sane and vigorous in the right- 
ness of necessity, later caught up in its wake all the usual pro- 
fessional anarchists and constitutional malcontents. Every revo- 
lution becomes absurd when ail the old gods are being torn down 
and only new ones are being honored in their place. 
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Derain and Picasso were at the fullness of their career during 
the upheaval, at the moment when revolution becomes a sort of 
carnival. Unlike Cézanne and Renoir, they were obliged to spend 
as much energy in resisting the revolutionary as the reactionary 
forces. This is perhaps the eternal problem of the philosopher 
or artist tight-rope dancer, but it has been inconceivably violent 
in their day. Every week sounded the trumpet blast of a new 
prophet, quickly over-thrown and disproved by his disciples. The 
spirit of the day was enough to distract an Angel such as Raphael. 
There was a time when the cognoscenti were taking The Nude 
Descending the Staircase quite seriously. They are still taking 
Matisse seriously—but I am getting into hot water. 

Nietzsche’s simile has proved particularly apt in the last few 
years. Nos enfants terribles, the cubists, in their reaction against 
literary painting, so entirely over-stepped the mark that they 
eliminated everything down to the skeleton of their theory of form, 
thus producing the most literary of all arts—an art of meta- 
physical-mathematical ideas. They establish a language with the 
verb left out. And yet most good artists of the present day have 
succumbed to the fascination of the abstract idea. Jacob Epstein, 
one of the greatest living sculptors, indulged in cubism in his salad 
days. Now, he says naively that he found cubism a sterile field 
of geometrical formulae, that nature alone is exhaustible. This 
fact could only be lost sight of by artists livirig amid a cloud of 
aberrations. But aberrations followed through with the sincerity 
of the great man inevitably lead to the truth. In a sense, it is 
not even time lost. 

The worst is over—temporarily, as the worst always is: I 
am speaking of the last ten years. In Paris there is already set- 
ting in the Napoleonic reorganization of anarchical forces. Young 
men are evolving an orderly code following the oldest tradition 
of art, animated by the cleansing spirit of revolt. Derain is an 
established master of the continent. Germany with its habitual 
passion for discovering new geniuses in the plastic arts, probably 
because it never produces any itself, possesses much of his best 
work. 

One finds Derain an amazing personality. In any other 
period one might say he was simply a virtuoso playing various 
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roles as his fancy dictated, but it is clear that he has passionately 
questioned every phase of artistic truth as it has presented itself 
in his day. The ability to change is the sign of the strong man— 
the seeker, and this Derain surely is. It is not with the enthusiasm 
and emotional conviction of the weak, directionless mind that 
Derain plunges into succeeding theories: he does not shout 
“Eureka!” as each new vista opens before him. He analyses 
them all, forges through and abandons them with the immense 
seriousness of the man whose inner demands are so avid that 
even half-truths do not make him pause. 


In Derain’s work we note an enormous variety of influences; 
here, a landscape where Corot haunts him; there, a still-life in 
which is seen the influence of Courbet; nudes and landscapes 
conspicuously belonging to the school of Impressionism; frescoed 
heads, exceedingly naive, which bow to the Primitives; portraits 
which bespeak Cézanne. There is an equal variety of subjects 
and techniques. When Derain finds himself in a blind alley, he 
is too sincere to shut his eyes and walk about it in circles. He 
seems to say that truth does not lie in any one mode of seeing and 
thinking, nor force in a stylistic prejudice. Most of Derain’s 
canvases have great decorative quality. He knows how to treat 
the third dimension on a flat surface, and does not forget that the 
raison d’étre of a picture is to make a beautiful spot upon the wall. 

Throughout his work there is solid construction and his color 
is exceptionally beautiful, intense, cold, lustreless in tone and 
masterfully valuated, but the whole effect is frequently a failure. 
There is an immense, vital chaoticism in his work, and it is only 
once in a great while that a picture emerges complete, serene—a 
perfect thing like the vase full of pink roses or the little landscape 
in the Kelekian collection. 


Mr. Brummer told us in the preface to his catalogue that 
“as he was in the advance guard twenty years ago among men who 
took what seemed the final steps in the study of light and color, 
as he was a notable figure in the modern research into design and 
form, so he is to-day the strongest influence among the artists 
who are handling the traditional elements of painting with the 


vision that has resulted from the varied experiments and the 
achievements of the recent schools.” 
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Admitted that the extreme unevenness of Derain’s work and 
its diversity of method disconcerts us: we must recognize that 
he is a very considerable force in painting, and if we take into 
account, as well, the difficulty of orientation in the midst of a 
revolution, it becomes clearer what should be his rank. 


A glance at the little self-portrait, in pen and ink which hung 
at Daniel’s: Derain’s face is seen, almost sinister in the intensity 
of gaze turned inward upon himself; tortured attenuated features, 
deep vertical furrows-conscience lines between the eyes, deep lines 
along the nose, sagging jowls—a face that looks pulled in several 
different directions at once: a satyr-like curve to the eye-brows, 
a tender sensuous mouth, and eyes which express an idealism con- 
tinually wounded by ironical self-questioning. 


When the Last Word 


BY ROBERT NATHAN, 


When the last word of all our words is said, 
And the last kiss, of all our kisses, given, 
When from this heaven of your heart my head 
Turns to its home in a more distant heaven, 
When our two eyes, yours married into mine, 
Melt in one final, unrepeated look, 

And that omnipotence we call divine 

Scribbles the finis in our common book ; 
Remember then that to the liberal mind 
Nothing completes the sum. The all in all 
No man has found. The meditative kind 
Sees the remoter accident befall. 

Some joy with sorrow meets in every breath; 
Naught holds the whole unless that aught be death. 


Strictly Southern 
The Anthology of a Southern Town 
BY SARA HAARDT. 


William Tyler Johnston 


William Tyler Johnston is the oldest and the richest man in 
Eufaula, Alabama. When he passes along the streets all the in- 
habitants speak to him and he bows ceremoniously in return 
though half the time he does not even know their names. He 
is a figure that all eyes would turn to in any part of the world for 
in some mysterious way he seems to represent an age that is half 
a dream and half a memory. His hair is as white as cotton and 
it grows very long on the back of his neck. In summer, when 
he wears his pure white linen suits and wide-brimmed Panama 
hats, there is a fine, aristocratic look about him and it is said 
that he carries his gold-headed cane as though it were a sword. 

Eufaula citizens are very proud of William Tyler Johnston. 
There has never been a movement or a committee or an election 
with which he has not been associated in the most distinguished 
way. He has been a congressman, a soldier, a popular citizen for 
sO many years that nearly every fourth baby in the county is 
named for him. He has given money to Confederate memorials, 
church funds, college endowments, and Democratic Campaigns. 
His name is always in the papers. He writes letters to the editors 
on all important questions and often they fill a whole editorial 
page. He sent them a letter and told them that he was opposed 
to the Volstead Act on the principle of states’ rights. Again, he 
wrote a long article against the Thirty-sixth Amendment and, 
although he denied the right of ladies to vote, he paid them such 
pretty compliments that it made them half ashamed of themselves. 

“I cannot concede this so-called ‘right’,” he had written, “and 
I do not believe that the good daughters and mothers and wives 
of this blessed land desire it. Such a radical step as this can only 
bring disgrace and sorrow and ruin into the very hearts of our 
homes, and that, as a Southern gentleman, I could not endure.” 

Very often, on Sundays, the editors print a large cut of Wil- 
liam Tyler Johnston under the caption of one of his speeches. 
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His face then looks out boldly from the page, his eyes have a 
noble, suffering look, and his mouth is like the mouth of a very 
sensitive and determined child. “The Honorable William Tyler 
Johnston has returned from a prolonged stay in the nation’s 
capital.”—the editors write—“He will speak to the Commercial 
Club at its weekly luncheon on Thursday.” And in another part 
of the paper, if it cannot be found anywhere else, the name of 
William Tyler Johnston always appears as one of the honorary 
pallbearers at the funeral of some good Eufaula citizen. 


Charlie Webb 


Charlie Webb is probably the most unpopular citizen in 
Eufaula. He travels during the week and sells a fashionable 
brand of young men’s clothes for a large eastern firm. On week- 
ends he comes into town and engages a room at the Bluff City 
Inn where he takes his samples out of packing cases and spreads 
them over the bureau and bed. It is well known that all of his 
own clothes were once sample suits. “This is the latest thing in 
New York,” he will say, walking back and forth in front of the 
mirror, “it won’t get into your department stores until it is out 
of style.” 

Charlie has a brisk manner and a smart line of talk which the 
people of Eufaula do not like. “Let me tell you something,” he 
says, “don’t you believe all these local politicians tell you. Most 
of ’em could steal the salt of a biscuit without even breaking the 
crust. Why, I could buy all of this town in half-pints.” 

Nearly every Saturday night Charlie Webb stands in the 
lobby of the Bluff City Inn talking of the big things that are 
going on in the cities he has just visited. “Take it from me,” 
he declares passionately, “you fellows ought to pull out of the mud. 
The boll weevil will get you if you don’t look out!” 


Priscilla Keller 


There are very few men and women in Eufaula who have not 
at some time or other gone to school to Miss Priscilla Keller. 
For years Miss Priscilla taught the first grade at Lee Street 
Grammar School. Then she was promoted from there to the 
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High School, where she taught history until she became too old, 
and at last was given a position on the school board for life. 
When she was notified of her election to the board it is told that 
tears came into her eyes, and she said, “It is worth a life-time 
of sacrifice. I can hardly be deserving of such a great honor.” 

Miss Priscilla worked as a teacher for thirty years in all and 
taught her pupils many beautiful things that were not down in the 
books. She had a little, old-fashioned scrap book from which she 
often read to her classes and, as she never told who the authors 
of the poems and stories were, it was generally believed that she 
wrote most of them herself. “Here is a little verse,” she would 
say, “on an April garden. It has nothing to do with the Battle 
of Saratoga but it is a sweet thought for such a dark, rainy day.” 
Or—“I have brought you the story of Mary Makebelieve. That 
is not her real name and I shall not tell it to you for you probably 
already know her and love her as I do.” Then she would read 
until the time was all gone and she would have to give them the 
same history lesson for the next day. 

The children of Eufaula have always loved Miss Priscilla. 
They would bring her pitiful bunches of flowers tied with hard 
knots of twine that they had hunted hours to find. Many of 
them cried when they were promoted to the next grade and had 
to leave her at the end of the year. It was strange that out of 
all the happy days that they spent with her that they should have 
remembered so clearly the times that she seemed sad and mys- 
teriously apart from them. “I cannot speak to you of the times 
after the war,” she would say at the end of the paragraph on the 
surrender at Appomattox, “that is all over now.” 

But the thing that the children of Eufaula could never under- 
stand was the funny way Miss Priscilla*acted at vacation times. 
Before the Thanksgiving holidays, at Christmas, and at Easter, 
she seemed’ quiet and sad, as though she were going to some far- 
away place where she would be very lonely for a long time. They 
felt, as they went away, as if they were leaving church or Sunday 
school. 

Perhaps the work of Miss Priscilla Keller has been more 
lasting than that of any other great citizen of Eufaula. There 
are many men and women who now send full-grown children to 
school who still remember the mottos that she used to write at 
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the top of the blackboard in her fine, old hand—‘Lost time is 
never found again”—or—‘Politeness goes far and costs nothing.” 


Rat Lawson 


Rat Lawson got his name at the University of Alabama 
where all freshmen are called “rats” until they are past the 
hazing season. As Rat says, the Board of Examiners failed to 
understand his case so that he returned to Eufaula after a very 
short time knowing but little more than when he went away and, 
although he never went back to the University except to football 
games or mid-term dances, he was never called anything but Rat. 
The nickname pleases him immensely. It has an impulsive, friend- 
ly sound and calls attention to the fact that he was once a Uni- 
versity man. 

Rat Lawson is universally known to be afraid of work. As 
he says, he hasn’t anything particularly against it but it just 
doesn’t appeal to him. He spends most of his time at the movies 
and the drug store where he learns a great deal about women and 
politics. 

On Saturday nights Rat always gets drunk on corn liquor 
and goes about town looking for a fight. It is strange that when 
he is under the influence of liquor he grows very ambitious and 
talks loudly of the big things that he is going to do some day. 
“T’ll get you jelly-beans told one day,’ he says in an agressive 
voice. “Just wait! You can never tell how far a frog will jump 
from where he sits.” 

Rat Lawson comes nearer telling the truth when he is drunk 
than when he is sober. He has always had a confused desire 
for some great change or experience through which he would 
move as a marked, dominant figure. It is to be a kind of miracle 
that will make his whole life. 

But Rat is thirty-six now and so far nothing has happened. 
He is beginning to say that if he had lived anywhere but Eufaula 
he might have amounted to something. 


Old Mrs. Kemper 


Old Mrs. Kemper used to live in a little, old house that stood 
near the river on the very edge of Eufaula. She was originally 
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from Virginia and it was said that she was a descendant of the 
Cavaliers and of a fine, aristccratic family. People knew little 
else about her. She had always lived by herself, and though it 
was felt that she must be lonely, she did not welcome visitors, 
and no one was ever known to have been invited inside her little 
house. 

For a long time her life remained a mystery. It was whispered 
about that, in the early days after her coming to Eufaula, a lady 
from town had once been received for tea and that when she 
came away she had told wonderful stories about her visit. She 
said that the little house contained a hidden treasure in old ma- 
hogany and silver and family heirlooms. “There is a fortune 
there in antiques,” she had declared solemnly. But in spite of their 
curiosity, the people of Eufaula had not been particularly inter- 
ested in this. 


Old Mrs. Kemper kept a beautiful garden. She grew plants 
of every description and it seemed as if nothing that she ever 
planted died. This was very lucky for she sold most of the 
flowers as soon as they bloomed. Ladies came out from Eufaula 
and bought cuttings and bulbs for their yards and window boxes. 
Occasionally they would want cut flowers for gifts or parties. 
Old Mrs. Kemper always met her customers in the yard or on 
the front porch. No one had ever slipped past her door. The 
ladies who got nearest to it said that it looked very black and 
disagreeable inside the house. Sometimes it happened that just 
as they were coming or going they would see queer packages, 
boxed and crated, standing around or being carted away from the 
place. 


One day old Mrs. Kemper failed to answer the door for her 
customers, After they had knocked and knocked they went away 
again. But at last one impatient lady who had come a far way 
turned the knob and walked in. At first she thought the house 
must be empty for, as she afterwards said, there was not a stick 
of furniture on the place. Then, in a tiny back room, she had 
found old Mrs. Kemper apparently asleep in a magnificent, can- 
opied bed, very high from the floor, that made her look like a 


small tired child who had crawled up there to get away from the 
test of the world. 
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Young George Clark was not much of a doctor but he said 
that she had died of starvation. 

“A queer woman,” said the lady who had come to buy flowers, 
“she might have sold the rest of this furniture. They’re wonder- 
ful pieces and there’s no telling what they’re worth. She was a 
queer woman. I always felt funny about her. She actually made 
me feel as if she were doing me a great favor whenever she sold 
me anything.” 


Jule Hoopes 


Jule Hoopes is the most popular girl in Eufaula. She has 
been going to dances since she was eleven years old, and although 
she is only seventeen now, she often says that she is disappointed 
in life and that she has nothing else to live for. 

Jule is a very attractive girl. She is not pretty but she has 
a way about her that is charming and irresistible. Her parents 
say that she has always been popular and that, somehow, from 
the minute she was born, she has found means of getting her 
own way. She usually gets it by telling people exactly what she 
thinks and one of the most delightful things about her is this 
amazing and bold unexpectedness of speech. 

She has a fondness for nicknames and in most of her con- 
versation she employs a variety of flippant expressions of en- 
dearment with a daring originality. “Al right, you funny egg,” 
she said to her mother once at a dance when she came up to kiss 
her, “but is this affection or inspection?” And Mrs. Hoopes 
could do nothing but laugh and blush guiltily as though it were 
worse to suspect her daughter of having taken corn liquor than 
to drink it herself. 

“What can I do—” she says to Jule again and again. “I 
have always tried to teach you what was right and yet you will 
do as you please about things. Must you drink corn liquor and 
ride in automobiles all night and dance with so many married 
men to have a good time?” 

Jule laughs until the tears come into her eyes. “Now, 
Mummy,” she answers, “you’re an old dear but an 1840 model. 
That’s Mid-Victorian stuff. Don’t be a jazz-killer!” 

And so it goes on and on. 


The Hairy Ape and the Close of the Season 


BY GORDON KING. 


The arrival of Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s Hairy Ape at the Ply- 
mouth, whence it comes from a little theatre in Greenwich Village, 
is another instance, and a particularly sensational one, of the rising 
attack upon realism on the stage, and it is at the same time 
the one significant contribution that the little theatre gave to 
Broadway this year. Although the play receives obvious ap- 
preciation from the public its reception in the hands of the critics 
reflects very little credit upon the standards of metropolitan news- 
paper criticism. As in the case of Three Soldiers, the recent 
novel that gave rise to so many hard words, the critics drew their 
weapons and opened fire. One party pronounced it a great tragedy, 
a primitive tragedy of the great American masses, while their 
opponents called it a despicable piece of unwholesome propaganda, 
a calumny on both the classes and the masses, and in general an 
insult to the human race. 


The course of true.criticism does not, as is commonly urged 
when the smoke of battle lifts, lie in a sort of no man’s land mid- 
way between the trenches. It lies wholly aside and in an atmos- 
phere quite peaceful. Though it is true that there is nothing 
hilarious in its ending, The Hairy Ape has nothing strictly tragic 
about it, and whether er not Mr. O’Neill can rightly be called 
a propagandist is a question altogether moot so far as dramatic 
criticism is concerned. What outraged the opposing critics was 
that there were none of the usual elements of plot, namely; the 
mortgage, the romantic or the illegitimate love affair, or the clear 
case of mistaken identity. The person who writes a play without 
one or more of these does so at his peril. If one takes anything 
seriously enough to write a play about it one is said to be a prop- 
agandist. Before such a play the same critics who stomach the 
vulgar and the salacious without a grimace suddenly become 
aesthetes. The Hairy Ape, they said, was tantamount to thumbing 
the nose at beauty and disregarding the public morals as well. 


But the Hairy Ape is a rattling good melodrama, the subject 
of which is thoroughly familiar and conventional, though more 
frequently used in fiction than upon the stage. It deals with the 
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misunderstood character and in this instance the virtue begins at 
home, for he does not even understand himself. * The technique 
with which this subject is treated is unusual and refreshing, and 
the environment in which the action takes place is highly original 
and, to the hyper-civilized audience that it attracts, fairly startling. 


The play is written in eight short scenes, in the first of which 
you are introduced to the stokehole of a transatlantic liner. Imag- 
ine Rodin’s Penseur come to life in such a place. A man of huge 
frame and gigantic muscular development sits listening to the 
complaints of the other stokers. He tries to think and it is fairly 
apparent that he is not accustomed to the process. One of his 
comrades laments the passing of the sailing vessel where the sea- 
men could live a healthy life above deck. Another talks socialism 
ineffectively. Finally Yank, the penseur, rises to his feet and 
makes a confused speech illustrated with hardy blows at his op- 
ponents. “You’s guys make me sick. Yer don’t belong. I belong, 
see? I aint kickin’, see? I get healthy on this job; I’m steam and 
steel. I’m what makes the ship go, twenty-five knots an hour. 
You’s guys is getting’ too old; yer don’t belong no more.” + 
The scene is strikingly realistic. The stokers, half naked, are 
covered with sweat and coal dust; they lie about cursing, fighting, 
and drinking with an heroic carelessness, and you hear the con- 
stant pounding of the engines as the great ship rolls on. 

We then find ourselves upon the hurricane deck. This scene, 
except for the delightful setting of smoke-stacks and sky, is a 
flat and unbelievable failure, the gist of Which is that a wealthy 
young woman wishes to go slumming in the stokehole to see how 
the other half live aboard ship, and due to the influence of her 
father she is permitted to do so in the company of one of the 
junior engineers. Her arrival is the turning point of the play. 
Yank and the other stokers are standing in front of the boilers. 
An engineer, high above their heads and not visible to the audience, 
blows a whistle and they open the doors and shovel coal upon the 
fires. Yank seems to be the moving spirit of the shift; they open 


* At bottom such a plot may be said to be a carefully disguised mistaken identity. 
In the same sense, however, that is true of such a novel as Anna Karénina or such 
a play as The Doll’s House. What was meant in the preceding paragraph is such 
an element of plot as this: the butler, who is thought to be a thief, turns out to 
be a man of good moral character, or the detective, thought to be hot in pursuit of 
the criminal, is in fact the perpetrator of the crime. 

+The quotations are from memory and of course inaccurate. 
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the doors at his word and close them when he thinks they have 
fed the fires enough. Suddenly the engineer whistles impatiently 
and Yank loses his temper. He looks above through the gallery 
and begins to curse him: “You don’t belong neither! You think 
yow’re runnin’ this ship. I’m what makes the ship go, not you.” 
Meanwhile the young lady, dressed completely in white, comes 
into the stokehole with the young officer. She is struck with terror 
at the sight of Yank as he stands shaking his fists and cursing 
the officer above, and she screams at him with horror, “the hairy 
ape”. Yank stops his cursing and turns to look at her. At first 
he thinks her a ghost, but as she falls fainting into the arms of 
the officer he is disillusioned and throws his great shovel violently 
after them, but misses the mark, as they retire. 

From that moment the realism of the play yields in favor of 
impressionism, and things appear on the stage somewhat modified 
by the way in which they seem to strike the consciousness of the 
protagonist. He returns to the stokehole doubly the thinker. He 
wants to find the girl who called him the hairy ape; he would 
like to throw her into the furnace and then she would become 
fire and steam. Then she, too, would belong. His mind, never 
above that of a normal child of eight, becomes the victim of 
obsession. You see him looking for this woman in New York 
as the fashionable people pour out of a Fifth Avenue church. 
They come as phantoms, all top hats and top coats, and white, 
painted faces; they walk like wooden soldiers. He talks to them 
like one in a dream. He is arrested; we see him in jail. There 
some one tells him of the I. W. W., and upon his liberation he 
visits them. Here Mr. O’ Neill’s impressionism is at its best, for 
he humorously represents the I. W. W. meeting as though it were 
a Y. M. C. A. or a church sociable. Yank is thrown out for a 
stool pigeon. You see him next at the foot of a flight of stairs, 
and these stairs, though the stage is very small indeed, are so 
artfully drawn in grotesque perspective that he looks as though 
he had fallen out of infinite space. He has at last thought out 
something, though his mind does not yet attain the level of in- 
telligence. There’s nothing for him in the Socialists, nor the 
I. W. W. From his point of view they are not to be distinguished 
from the Salvation Army. He staggers to his feet and carries 
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himself to a menagerie. Standing in front of the gorilla he con- 
tinues his monologue. The gorilla understands; together they 
should go forth into the world. He opens the cage, but when 
the gorilla steps out he crushes Yank, throws him into the cage 
and, after carefully shutting the door, walks away. 

Mr. Louis Wolheim acted Yank with conspicuous skill. His 
exceptional bodily development fitted the part perfectly and his 
voice has the rare quality of suggesting vast physical strength 
without bellowing. Nor did he come before the footlights to make 
a special appeal for sympathy. The scenery of Mr. Robert Ed- 
mund Jones, though perhaps not as remarkable as some of his 
previous work, was a notable achievement. It would seem that 
Mr. Arthur Hopkins used the same settings uptown that were 
built for the miniature stage of the Provincetown Players in 
Macdougal Alley. They were therefore extremely simple and 
occupied only a small part of the Plymouth stage. Emphasis was 
thrown upon the acting through most of the performance. The 
scene with the furnace doors open and the light from the fires 
shining out was very impressive, but it is difficult to see why 
the ovens were not placed in depth so that the red glow would 
shine out upon the wet backs of the stokers instead of directly 
into the orchestra, where the mechanical devices attracted too 
much attention. What was best in the staging was the simplicity 
and the reliance upon line to accomplish what could not have 
been otherwise accomplished upon so small a stage. 

The best of Mr. O’Neill’s work has come to us from the little 
theatre. Beyond the Horizon and Anna Christie, both evidently 
intended to meet the demands of the uptown stage, have a maudlin 
strain of sentiment. Like most realistic melodramas if you regard 
them with too much scrutiny they become as incredible as moving 
pictures. But in The Emperor Jones and The Hairy Ape ‘the 
author seems to have regarded his subject with such steadfast 
vision that his picture became blurred. He set down the bare 
essentials and left the rest for the imagination. Both are in a 
sense monologues, and both of them are remarkably free from sex 
as an element of plot. Artistically they depart from realism and 
resort to a brilliant, colorful impressionism. 
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They have power and depth. What is lacking is form, grace, 
and restraint. There is an uncouth quality in Mr. O’Neill’s 
workmanship that has nothing to do with the fact that his subjects 
are usually raw-boned. So, too, is his wisdom; moving as his 
plays are there is a confusion of thought and a clouded vision, 
an inability to grapple with the spiritual forces that transform 
melodrama into tragedy. 


But however interesting were the few plays that have been 
discussed in these articles, the year, taken as a whole, was a dark 
one in the annals of the theatre. There are other exceptions not 
taken up for lack of space, such as, S. S. Tenacity, a French 
comedy by Charles Vildrac produced by Mr. Augustan Duncan, 
and The Deluge, a Swedish play of Henning Berger produced 
by Mr. Arthur Hopkins. Both of these possessed, if they failed 
to sustain, real dramatic merit. But for the most part what was 
not purely fatuous entertainment, was burlesque pretending to be 
satire, farce pretending to be comedy, and exhibitions of vulgarity 
pretending to be comedy of manners. There were no striking 
instances of fine acting this year, nothing to add to one’s memory 
of histrionic achievement, and even in the minor art of stagecraft, 
upon which producers lay so much emphasis these days, nothing 
new revealed itself. 


The even tenor of tediousness in the commercial theatre may 
perhaps be explained by the condition of business generally. The 
formula for a successful theatrical venture, if there is such a 
thing, is a complex matter that varies from year to year. The 
plays stand or fall on their merits rarely, as the theatre in New 
York reflects first of all, not the tastes of the public, but the 
condition of real estate speculation in the neighborhood of Long- 
acre Square. For example just at the close of the war there wis 
a marked shortage of theatres and the demand for entertainment 
was very great. At that time the commercial theatre had merely 
to open its doors to secure a house. The producers then competed 
for standing room, and the standees had the final word. But this 
situation has been altered by the building of more houses and the 
decline in the public’s demand for theatrical entertainment. Pro- 
ducers now fight to get a reasonably full house and most of the 
work of the year aimed at being safe hits. No one dared to take 
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chances. Innocuous revivals occurred, and upon the whole plays 
were neither as good nor as bad as during the last two years. 

Another thing that characterized this dull year was the im- 
petus given to the cause of censorship, which cannot be said to 
have been a just retribution for the plays produced. There was 
no provocation; never were the public morals so scrupulously 
guarded. Nor can this outburst of moral enthusiasm be justly 
said to arise because the present censorship is not sufficiently 
effective. The two plays that served as targets for this fire were 
The Demi-virgin, a farce by Mr. Avery Hopwood produced by 
Mr. A. H. Woods, and The Rubicon, a French piece of doubtful 
classification produced by Mr. Henry Baron. The first of these 
was hauled into court where it seems to have had its day and 
established its innocence beyond further dispute. It contains 
nothing but a lot of silly talk, though a good play could undoubt- 
edly be written upon the subject if treated seriously and sincerely 
by a competent playwright and if the censorship that we already 
possess did not have the capricious habit of lighting upon the 
sincere more heavily than upon the insincere. The same subject 
was well treated by a French novelist, under the same title, some 
twenty or thirty years ago. Mr. Hopwood aroused most oppo- 
sition by a scene in which some ladies indulge in a game of 
“strip-poker”, but this scene resembled a sleight of hand more 
nearly than an indecent exposure, for the more the ladies took 
off the more they seemed to have on. Surely, in recent years 
at any rate, no women ever wore so much clothing. The Rubicon 
is best criticised by assuming that it lost a great deal in trans- 
lation. It came to us in a form so frightfully stupid that it had 
to be propped up amidships with a vaudeville act. 

As it is everywhere admitted that the present censorship has 
reduced the morality of the stage very considerably, particularly 
with regard to truthfulness of observation, it is fairly apparent 
that the new reformers do not design censorship in any ordinary 
sense of the word. It must be ascribed to the prohibition move- 
ment, to the general attack upon the liberty and property of the 
individual since the war, and to the example of the motion picture 
industry. The clue may be found in the type of thing the new 
reformers wish to set up. According to the new idea plays should 
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be censored before the public has a chance to decide whether it 
approves of them or not. They are to be censored before they 
are produced, if possible, before they are written, but certainly 
before much money has been spent. Our reformers, among 
whom there are to their everlasting shame a great many actors, 
producers, and playwrights, want to make the theatre an industry. 
Close censorship means a standardized article; it guarantees the 
safe hit. It stabilizes losses and profits. It isn’t fair for Mr. 
Woods to be making money when there are other houses, just 
as good in point of real estate values, that are empty. 


Let no one deceive himself by thinking that this new censor- 
ship may be a good thing, and that it is aimed at eliminating the 
immoral play. If the history of art teaches anything it teaches 
the impossibility of raising either moral or artistic standards by 
legal censorship. The fact that there are so many supporters of 
the movement among the producers and playwrights and in the 
Actors’ Equity Association proves the insincerity of the affair. 
Their real aim is to transform the theatre from a competitive 
business to a stable industry. With plays and acting as standard- 
ized as, let us say, motor gasolene, property near Times and 
Longacre Squares would be less of a speculation and more of an 
investment. 


Competitive business may be cruel, a wasteful, a vicious 
school of art, but it remains the only school of art that we have. 
The new censorship with its carefully packed juries, and its 
agreements that sign away the artist’s right of contract, is the 
instrument of close co-operation, of standardized products, of the 
obliteration of free competition, and it means an end to artistic 
creation. Once in force all the rest is mechanics. 

The victory for industry, however, is not yet clear. By the 
time this goes to press business will assert itself again. Following 
the new Ziegfeld Follies, which opened the fifth of June, early bids 
will be made for popularity during the coming year. 
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Pastiches et Pistaches 


BY CARL VAN VECHTEN. 


Our Country, ’Tis of Thee! 


When Antoine discovered that he was no longer inventing, 
but repeating effects that he had invented long since, he decided 
that the time had arrived for his retirement from the theatre and 
the abandonment of production. In America, on the other hand, 
the moment a stage-director begins to invent he is discharged. 


First Editions 


The collection of first editions seems, on second thought, a silly 
pursuit. It may be labelled, indeed, merely a snobbish pastime. 
First editions, naturally, are harder to come by than later issues 
of the same work. Consequently, so long as they are in demand, 
higher prices can be asked for them. A real admirer of a man’s 
writing, however, a reader, would do well to look for the latest 
revised edition, for in that the author has corrected the asinine 
mistakes of the type-setters and the pedantic miscorrections of the 
printer’s copy-readers; he has presumably even corrected his own 
mistakes, and possibly even added something to his first careless 
rapture. Collectors of first editions, as a matter of fact, are in- 
trigued enormously by these very errors, which frequently add to 
the value of a volume, for an error may have been heinous enough 
so that the book may be recalled for a reprinting after only forty 
or fifty copies have escaped. 


Very Destructive Criticism 


I sometimes read of “destructive critics’ and I smile. The 
only thing a critic has it in his power to destroy is himself. 


Another Note on Jeritza 
A friend writes to protest against my paper on Jeritza. “You 
are too harsh,” she objects; “For a German singer, Jeritza is 
very French.” 


1 Advertisement: The third edition of Peter Whiffle answers these requirements. 
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A Note by Mr. Machen 


Mr. Arthur Machen writes me as follows: “The Secret Glory 
is not, as you suppose, autobiographical—save in a very interior 
sense. I was never at a big, important school. I was bred at an 
ancient, little grammar school at Hereford, which, in my day: 
1874-80: kept to the old-fashioned ways. To the best of my 
recollection, I never played a single game in the years I was there! 
Now, I have no doubt, Hereford Cathedral School gives a shabby 
and silly imitation of Eton and Harrow. At this school was bred, 
by the way, Lane, the translator of the Arabian Nights.” 


Perhaps 


I am told that it is the procedure of a certain editor, who is 
also a writer, to parry all questions relating to his personal opinions 
with the adjuration, “Wait until you see what I say about that in 
the next number of the Keepsake.” Does this signify that some 
one else writes his papers for him and he has not yet informed 
himself as to what his anonymous collaborator is going to say? 


Bert Williams 


The death of Bert Williams removes one of its most inter- 
esting figures from the American stage. When Duse saw this 
negro, twenty years or so ago, she exclaimed at once that he was 
the greatest of American actors. So felt many of us, who attended 
the Williams and Walker gaieties in those old days. His talent 
for pantomime was especially notable. But the position of the 
negro in America restricted his ambition and put definite limits to 
his career. On the American stage, the Negro is permitted to be 
an entertainer ; he is welcomed as such. But until Eugene O’Neill 
wrote The Emperor Jones and gave Charles Gilpin his chance, 
little encouragement has been offered to the Negro who undertook 
serious work. All Negroes have good voices; most of them have 
expressive bodies as well. They are particularly well fitted by 
nature to excel in this branch of interpretative art, much better 
fitted, probably, than the so-called “white” Americans. Williams, 
however, having achieved a certain kind of fame, once Walker was 
dead and the firm dissolved, after a few seasons in the music halls, 
drifted quite easily into Ziegfeld’s Follies, where his field of action 
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was prescribed from the beginning, and where no opportunity was 
offered for artistic growth of any kind. From that moment, 
although he repeated a few of his best-known pantomimic tricks, 
such as his famous poker-game, as an artist he died. He had 
become, instead, an institution, a slowly decaying institution. In 
Germany or Russia he might have become a great actor, but in 
America we order things differently. 


Louis Bouché 


Louis Bouché has done something new in his painting; he 
has glorified “bad taste.’ His pictures are the natural apotheosis 
of the Greek lithographs of Liberty with the American flag stand- 
ing in front of Parthenon on the Acropolis, of early American 
painting on glass for the embellishment of the facades of clocks, 
of household decoration in the Italian slums of New York. His 
naive, staring sailors, his bold, great-legged women, his lace cur- 
tains and pots of geraniums in sordid interiors, even his colors, 
suggest these derivations. He has, however, added a certain per- 
sonal point of view which is interesting. Without sacrificing the 
admiration of the lovers of the kind of thing I have just described, 
he has given his pictures a quality which also endears them to 
those who prize the bizarre and strange in art. In the Daniels 
Gallery, where they have recently been exhibited, a good deal of 
their effect was lost because they were hung in an empty room 
with plain walls, the ordinary dealer’s gallery. I see them hung 
on walls papered in a hideous figured red, the floor carpeted with 
an ugly ingrain carpet. The room should be crowded with objects: 
arm-chairs with antimacassars; a sewing-machine; Italian Statu- 
ettes, fashioned of sugar, on the mantel-shelf; an 1870 gas chan- 
‘delier; a washstand, with.a white basin and pitcher, decorated 
with crude red roses; and other similar objects. Nevertheless, 
even unsuitably displayed, I admire these pictures. I admire es- 
pecially the canvas called Pussy, in which a nice tabby with a 
snow-white breast, lifts her paws playfully to engage in the tang- 
ling of a spool of thread. This is an exceptionally good picture 
of a cat, because, like all good pictures of cats it is to a certain 
extent conventionalized (cat-painting and realism in art are in- 
compatible) and also it is an uncannily good portrait of the artist 
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himself. In real life, Bouché does not resemble a cat. If he 
resembles any animal, I think it is a seal. Nevertheless, the 
charming frankness of this pussy and her malicious pursuit of an 
innocent pleasure give us a good idea of the artist himself. 


A New Definition 


A realistic novel is a novel written by a man without a sense 
of humor. A romantic novel is a novel written by a man with a 
sense of humor. 


Something to Think About 


The most interesting composers of the last hundred years, 
Berlioz, Liszt, and Richard Strauss, have had the least genius. 


True Politeness 


While drawing on my coat in the lobby of a restaurant one 
day, I was amazed to observe a very angry man strike a woman 
across the face with his gloves, the while he poured forth a string 
of contemptuous and blasphemous abuse. Then he turned to me 
with a most obsequious bow, and said, “I regret deeply, sir, to be 
obliged to chastise my wife before you.” 


Norman Bel-Geddes Triumphs 


Norman Bel-Geddes, in his settings for the Players’ Club 
revival of The Rivals at the Empire Theatre in New York during 
June, solved the problem of arranging scenery for a play with 
many changes of location more successfully than it has ever been 
solved before in this city. Geddes used screens, for the first time 
here, I think, throughout a play, although Lee Simonson and 
Joseph Urban have employed them in single scenes in several 
productions. The screens rose to the height of the proscenium 
arch and were masked at the top by a border of black velvet. 
They were hinged in such a manner that they could be folded at 
many angles and the screens for interiors were painted a plastery 
grey; those for exteriors a shadowy green. The variety the artist 
managed to instill in his sets through the use of these screens, 
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aided by very effective lighting (all controlled from the switch- 
board by one man), a few tables and chairs, benches and statues, 
was amazing and would scarcely be credited by one who had not 
seen the production. One happy result of the use of screens is 
that it makes possible, and practicable, the exposure of a room 
from different angles. Thus, Mrs. Malaprop’s drawing-room, 
shown three times, was seen every time from a new point of view. 
Curiously enough, the decorations seemed absolutely appropriate 
to the spirit of the play, the spirit of the late eighteenth century, 
the spirit of Georgian rooms and esplanades. The changes, it 
may be observed, were made with such celerity (by a minimum 
of stage-hands) that the curtains had scarcely closed in on one 
scene before they opened on another. The longest wait was forty- 
five seconds; some of them were even briefer. 


Bel-Geddes did not invent this idea, of course. It has long 
been applied in Germany, but his application of it was authentic 
and beautiful. It was also inexpensive. Eighteen screens were 
used and the cost of the whole production was $500. Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s current very ugly Follies is said to have cost $250,000, 
which fact permits me to suggest that a review staged with screens, 
ranged in a constantly varying pattern of angles, painted in a 
broad palette of colors, would be a miracle of delight. By this 
means, the monotonous alternation of “front” and full stage 
scenes in a review might be entirely dispensed with. Geddes is 
certainly the man for this job. Lee Simonson tells me that Geddes 
has more mechanical genius than all the other modern stage- 
decorators put together. “Without having studied architecture, 
except by himself,” said Lee, “he has designed the plans for a 
theatre so remarkable that it has been applauded unreservedly 
by some of the most important members of the Architectural 


League.” 


AT RANDOM 


Not in the Least at Random 


The Reviewer hopes that no one who reads it will miss this 
department for July, for those who do will be both baffled and 
irritated for the next two months. This is because the magazine, 
for the next year, will become a quarterly. Of course it will be 
much larger, and will appear in October, in January, and again 
in the spring and summer. This is by no means an unprecedented 
arrangement, as a number of literary magazines are already pub- 
lished quarterly. 


The Reviewer, it must now be widely known, began without 
capital or organization. A few months ago it was incorporated, 
and issued stock. A number of persons who were interested in 
the life of a magazine, which whatever its qualities or lack of them, 
is admitted to be without parallel in the history of magazines, 
bought stock at once, with no urging, and the remainder is still 
to be taken. The magazine has been, for the last year, practically 
without a business manager, so that its existence is an accom- 
plishment little short of miraculous. 


But The Reviewer’s friends will be glad to know that it has 
just acquired a business manager, in deference to its brand-new 
organization, and has decided to give him the summer months in 
which to put the magazine on a sounder basis. He is, by the way, 
a great-grandson of one of the men who founded the Southern 
Literary Messenger, Poe’s magazine, and has an affection for this 
magazine almost as unreasonable as our own. We have also been 
advised to ask each subscriber to produce ten more, which would 
be a material help to the magazine. 


In justice to our contributors it must be said that there is 
never the slightest difficulty about getting material for the monthly 
magazine, even from men and women who can sell their work 
for very high prices. In addition to this there is no American 
magazine which has received more critical attention during 
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the last year than The Reviewer. No issue of it has failed to 
attract one, and usually several favorable notices in various papers 
and magazines, and in a recent article in the Baltimore Evening 
Sun Mr. H. L. Mencken remarked that it showed the “most solid 
promise” of any of the five or six current Southern periodicals. 
We have no fear for the literary future of the magazine, and we 
believe we can safely promise that the October number will be 
worth while. From every standpoint the new arrangement will 
be an advantage, for with a more leisurely method of publication 
the editorial work of the magazine will receive even greater care, 
and longer articles will be published. 


Those who, in addition to our contributors, have made it 
possible for the magazine to continue during the last few months 
by subscribing for stock, are: 


Miss Elizabeth Randolph Preston, 
Richmond. 

Miss Alice E. Rowe, Hampton, Va. 

Miss Marion Stearns, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. S. G. Stoney, Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. George L. Street, 
Richmond. 

Mrs. Merrill Howard Tilghman, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Mr. Henry W. Anderson, Richmond. 
Mr. Sterling Boisseau, Richmond. 
Miss Mary E. Boyd, Richmond. 
Miss Effie Branch, Richmond. 


Mrs. L. P. Chapman, Springside, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Mrs. E. Mulford Crutchfield, Rich- 
mond. 


Mr. Frederick B. Eddy, New York. 


Miss Virginia Randolph Ellett, Rich- 
mond. 

Mrs. Samuel E. Elmore, Spindale, 
N.C. 


Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison, New 
York. 

Miss Charlotte Haxall Noland, Fox- 
croft, Va. 


Mrs. William R. Trigg, Jr., Rich- 
mond. 

Miss Roberta Trigg, Richmond. 

Dr. Beverley Randolph Tucker, 
Richmond. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward V. Valentine, 
Richmond. 

Mrs. William H. White, Richmond. 

Mr. G. Otis Winston, New York. 


Other names will be published from time to time as additional 
stock is sold, for The Reviewer has no diplomatic-secrets. 
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Creators and Interpreters 


BY WARRINGTON DAWSON. 


The actor, the singer, the musician, the lecturer, who steps 
from the stage after a brilliant performance, finds himself in a 
mood comparable to that of the writer or painter or sculptor or 
composer who has just worked out a masterpiece. High forms 
of interpretative art are in themselves creative, since they enrich 
a text with personality and focus it, through the lenses of in- 
telligence and of temperament, upon audiences heeding and feel- 
ing by these means. The interpreter has studied, meditated, 
understood, experimented, and acquired mastery before facing 
those to whom he must communicate his sensations. 


That these may be felt by others, they must be under such 
perfect control of the interpreter, they must have become so 
essential a factor of his inner being, that he can trust them to 
flow of themselves in the channels conscientiously prepared for 
them: he is then free to exteriorise himself and to win, dominate, 
convince his audience. Given all the histrionic talent ever con- 
ferred upon a man, still he could not, in the esteem of the public, 
attain eminence as an actor if he lacked the faculty for exte- 
riorising. Thanks to this he can stand back and watch at the 
same time his other self upon the stage and his audience beyond 
the footlights, and so judge of the quick effects to drive a mean- 
ing home, to charm and to compel, which awake sympathy and 
provoke success. The part of him that watches is on another 
plane; proportions change and perspective appears. 


Here, again, he resembles the writer or painter whose math- 
ematical mind has finished the work of construction and whose 
high Ego—inexplicable and inspired fragment of Infinity, and 
therefore Infinity itself—is left free to act without fear of tech- 
nical blunder since the material side has already been solved, 
regulated, and disposed in fitting order. Then, and then only, 
do those illuminating thoughts find expression which seem, to 
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their author himself, to come from some other world, because 
truer of this our own world than the judgments passed by men 
around whom objects and events and humanity itself press too 
close and thick for perspective to be possible. 


But to attain this mood, to respond to it when it has come, 
to wring from it all that is best, and to cast that best at the feet 
of men and women, the creator, or the creative interpreter, must 
endure a physical and moral strain which invites an exhausting 
reaction. Failure is then apt to bring on a fury of resentment, 
consciously illogical yet only the stronger and blinder therefor— 
a resentment attaching painful associations to those people iden- 
tified with the failure, even though the fault be in no wise theirs. 
Success, on the other hand, brings an elation of the nerves which 
balances unfairly with exhausted mind and body. Every kind 
word is then a boon, every harsh word a stab; and the proximity 
of a friendly face, the pressure of a friendly hand, bring the same 
comfort to the artist-soul that food and drink and rest bring 
to the weary wayfarer at the end of a long, dust-bound, sun- 
scorched road. 


Things in General 


John Bennett, who is the author of Madame Margot, an 
unusual novel of old Charleston which appearéd a few months 
ago, lives, it is unnecessary to say, in Charleston. His contri- 
bution this month is the first of a series of articles on Southern 
cities which The Reviewer will publish during the next year. 
Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, Richmond and others will 
appear from time to time. The first two Tintypes by Joseph 
Hergesheimer appeared in the February and May issues of The 
Reviewer, and have attracted widespread attention. They are 
already of interest to collectors, and will later be brought out by 
Alfred Knopf. The Reviewer does not need to comment on Louis 
Untermeyer as a poet and critic, but it would like to draw the 
attention of everyone who has not read it to his Heavens, the most 
satisfactory collection of parodies I can think of. 
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I seize the opportunity here of making my peace with Hansell 
Baugh, of Atlanta. I referred to him several months ago, in 
response to many inquiries, as “a schoolboy of seventeen”, which 
brought an indignant protest from him. I drop a courtesy and 
beg his pardon, for he is a college man of eighteen. Besides, his 
Reviewer articles have recently been quoted with the utmost res- 
pect by the Bookman and the New York Herald. Hazel Hall 
lives in Portland, Oregon, and her verse appears in most of the 
more important magazines. 


There is at least one thing to tell about Achmed Abdullah 
that isn’t already known. He has the distinction of being the 
only Reviewer contributor who is also a Cosmopolitan contributor. 
He is doing a paper a month for The Reviewer and a story a 
month for the Cosmopolitan, a feat requiring incredible adapt- 
ability. If you don’t believe it, just read them both and see. He 
forgot to name his mélange this month, so I’ve hastily, and rather 
uneasily, called it Hasheesh, hoping it to be sufficiently Oriental 
and not too improbable. Léonie Nerdler lives in New York, like 
lots of other people, and that is all I know. Robert Nathan lives 
there too, and is the author of Autumn and Youth Grows Old. 
Carl Van Vechtens’ latest book is Peter Whiffle. 


Sara Haardt lives in Montgomery, Alabama, and was pre- 
sented to The Reviewer by a man in Baltimore, who, it becomes 
obvious, has a dangerous Southern complex, and should get him- 
self psycho-analyzed before his suppressed passion for the Sahara 
takes even more unlikely forms. Gordon King has written 
to say that the less said about him the better, but he will continue 
to write about plays for The Reviewer through the year. War- 
rington Dawson is a South Carolinian who has lived in Paris 
for many years, and is the author of The Scar, The Scourge and 
The Gift of Paul Clermont. Beverley Randolph Tucker is a 
Richmond physician who has a sanitarium for nervous patients, 
and is much interested in Louis Berman’s theory. 


ABOUT BOOKS 


The Glands Regulating Personality 


BY BEVERLEY RANDOLPH TUCKER, M. D. 


You have read many reviews of first books, of course you 
have, everyone has, but if you have read many first book reviews 
you probably were kept in ignorance of the fact. Well, here’s 
your opportunity. 

There being nothing new under the sun stimulates some men 
to put together fragments of things in the heavens, on the earth 
and under the earth, and, lo, we have the phonograph developed 
from the echo, the upper Pullman berth derived. from the pre- 
historic tree-bed, the Freudarian theory emulating from the con- 
sideration of age-old desires and The Glands Regulating Per- 
sonality, by Louis Berman, evolved from the idea of the ancients 
of body humors. 

From this book we learn that Napoleon was more feminine 
than masculine—proved by autopsy reports! We find out the 
physiological and pathological reason why Mr. Strachey, that 
desecrator of human gods and goddesses, erased the accepted 
image of Florence Nightingale and painted her only in youth as 
the angel, but in adult life as a feminine Martinet until old age 
o’er took her when she became only a breathing dummy. Berman 
tells us why giants are giants, why the fat are jolly, why the small 
man struts and crows, why one individual is brave and another 
a coward, why one woman goes out for votes and another goes in 
for raising children and the whys of a thousand other things. 
We almost learn why a democrat is a democrat and a republican— 
I said almost. 

The book is, indeed, a profound study, based upon biochem- 
istry and physiology, of the underlying reasons for personality 
variations. We are shown that the endocrine, ductless or in- 
ternal secretory, glands of the body secrete certain substances 
which are given to the blood and affect all the organs and tissues 
of our bodies just as an interlocking directorate controls and 
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directs the functions of various business concerns. One must 
have a certain amount of medical knowledge, or consult with a 
physician familiar with the glands of internal secretion, to really 
appreciate the book. His newspaper knowledge of monkey glands 
will not help him much. One must go slowly and dig—lIs it worth 
while? Well, if you are an author, painter, sculptor, or, if your 
living depends upon your understanding and judgment of men 
and women, or, if you would like to contemplate new ideas, new 
theories and new visions it is worth while. Take your pick of 
desire, your shovel of persistence and your chart of preparation, 
go to an isolated spot, find two trees and at a distance so many 
feet from the larger one toward the smaller, step a few paces 
to the most pleasant spot, then place a comfortable chair on it 
and read and dig. You will be rewarded by a veritable treasure 
store of knowledge which you can not take away all at once, but 
for which you will have to come back again and again. (The 
Glands Regulating Personality. By Louis Berman. The Mac- 
millan Co.) 


Books of the Month 


BY HUNTER STAGG, 


What with the tag end of the spring season overlapping the 
beginning of the summer, there is here a rather heterogeneous 
selection of books which seem never to have been meant to rub 
shoulders as I shall have them doing. For example, Don Marquis’ 
hilarious Sonnets to a Red-Haired Lady—of which more later— 
looks strange standing beside Carl Sandburg’s Slabs of the Sun- 
burnt West (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), a book containing work as 
good as any Mr. Sandburg has ever done: than which there is 
little more to be said of any book of modern verse. And it is 
almost amusing to see the Crystal Coffin (Robert McBride & Co.), 
a silly, would-be neurotic and decadent, but actually merely soul- 
hypochondriacal novel by Maurice, son of Edmond Rostand, 
standing next to so grandmotherly a performance as Margaret 
Deland’s The Vehement Flame. 
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Of the latter novel I should like to ask where Mrs. Deland 
got the idea that single women of thirty-nine marrying boys of 
nineteen is a vital problem of the day? And if I am answered 
that she has no such idea, then I should like to ask why she wrote 
The Vehement Flame as if it were a problem novel, using so 
frequently in it the expounding attitude of a backwoods minister ? 
Oh, I know they say that jealousy rather than unequal marriage 
is the theme of the book, but there is no use pretending that. 
Perhaps Mrs. Deland meant it to be so but the accident of a 
novel’s theme turning out to be something different from what 
the author intended is not unknown in literature; and as the par- 
ticular brand of jealousy shown in The Vehement Flame is al- 
together a side issue to the situation, it is, of course, the situation 
that is the theme. If Mrs. Deland wished to preach an effective 
sermon on jealousy she should have devised a situation that grew 
out of that emotion, not a jealousy that grew out of a situation, 
especially such a situation. 

It is, of course, not at all impossible that a fool boy of nine- 
teen should marry a woman twenty years older than himself, but 
I imagine that few women are fools enough actually to marry 
boys twenty years younger than themselves without something 
less transient than beauty, without something, say, like a sub- 
stantial bank account or at least a strong and unusual personality, 
to hold him to her. And, after all, if Mrs. Deland’s heroine 
was so beautiful and alluring, why, I wonder, did she never have 
a chance to marry before? As she is depicted in the book she 
would have experienced no-difficulty, at any age, in falling in love 
with the first reasonably decent man who wanted her to. 

If Mrs. Deland had only lessened the improbabilities of the 
marriage by making her hero ten instead of twenty years younger 
than his wife the book might have been an interesting study, all 
the more pointed because in the second marriage, at the end, the 
man would have been marrying with every chance of happiness 
a girl considerably more than ten years younger than himself. 
As it is, the novel is like a sermon on the evils of eating your 
grandmother preached to a congregation of vegetarians. Few are 
likely to need the “lesson” but the majority will be nevertheless 
impressed, and will, without doubt, faithfully recapitulate it at 
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dinner. (The Vehement Flame. By Margaret Deland. Harper 
& Brothers.) 

The next incongruity on my shelf seems to be the close 
juxtaposition of The Poetic Mind, by F. C. Prescott, with Through 
the Shadows, by Cyril Alington, which, in its turn, is separated 
only by The Ship, St. John Irvine’s newest play, from America 
Faces the Future, by Duncan Drake, all of these books being 
published by The Macmillan Company. The first of them I 
confess to having let alone, not having any desire to see the poetic 
mind dissected, but if it had to be done I should say that Professor 
Prescott is a good man for the job. As for Mr. Alington’s 
Through the Shadows, it is, in spite of its name, a story of de- 
lectable frothiness, a story which is not good comedy only because 
it is better farce, and which is not really good farce only because 
it is even better vaudeville. Just the book, in short, for a hot day. 
The author of America Faces the Future exhibits, in his work, 
an unusually liberal mind, nevertheless it is the kind of book 
which I feel safer not reviewing. 


Carl Van Doren’s work on Contemporary American Nov- 
elists is another book which I would feel safer not reviewing, 
nevertheless I find my enthusiasm for it too much to hold in 
altogether. I have read no saner, sounder and fairer estimation 
and classification of American novelists, nor have I read any book 
of this kind which has, in itself, a more admirable form. It is 
not sufficient to say of that form that Mr. Van Doren opens with 
a study of the shrunken but still existent cult of local color and 
romance writers and works on down to a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of emergent types. There is more in his treatment of 
contemporary novelists than that, as is shown in his own prefatory 
remark that “In the case of living writers he (the critic) has 
regularly to remember that he works with shifting materials, 
with figures whose dimensions and importance may be changed 
by growth, with persons who may desert old paths for new, reveal 
unsuspected attributes, increase or fade with the mere revolutions 
of time”. Realizing this, it is all the more admirable that Mr. 
Van Doren betrays in his work no uncertainty; that no writer re- 
ceives less than justice at his hands because of a vanished vogue; 
that he is not at all influenced by present popularity, and as little 
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by the suspicion of vogues possibly to come. The book might be 
called a Literary Geography—one has only to read it to find just 
where any American novelist stands, and by whom he is bordered 
on the north, south, east and west. (Contemporary American 
Novelists. By Carl Van Doren. The Macmillan Co.) 


Speaking of American novelists, a new one has suddenly 
appeared of whom it may be said—and is indeed being said by 
most of his readers—that he offers in his first book not only 
extraordinary promise but extraordinary achievement. This 
novelist is Mr. Elliot H. Paul, and his book is called Indelible, 
the title deriving from an introductory vision of God, with an 
eraser in his hand, studying a map of the human race, rubbing, 
rubbing, and brushing away the dirt, but finding here and there 
a figure that will not be rubbed out, that is Indelible. The story, 
a story of genius, is a simple one, and is as dramatic as only a 
simple story can be, and though Mr. Paul, one observes, is the 
servant of no especial theory of form or point of view, I can- 
not say I am sorry for that. How he does it I do not know, 
but there is a reality about his characters which should intro- 
duce many a more experienced writer to despair. (Indelible. 
By Elliot H. Paul. Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The reality of Mr. Paul’s characters brings to mind The 
Secret Places of The Heart, by H. G. Wells, for no other 
reason than that the latest figures created by Mr. Wells are 
far from even a decent pretension to reality. But is there any 
use in bawling out a new book by the former novelist H. G. 
Wells? No. Everybody who reads him at all will read his 
newest book anyway, no matter what is said about it, especially 
when, with touching confidence that everything he does is as 
right as some things he has done, he himself labels that newest 
book a novel. And I suppose since he does so, we, too, must, 
if only for courtesy, call it a novel, though so flagrantly to mis- 
apply a term goes mightily against the grain. 

Considering how much experience we have had of him, I 
wonder how it is that so many of us can still approach a book, 
by Wells, and with such a title as The Secret Places of the Heart, 
with the expectation that this time he is really going to put up 
the goods? Wells was always strong on title, especially when 
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weakest on everything else—witness, The Undying Fire, The 
Soul of a Bishop, The Research Magnificent, Marriage. And 
now The Secret Places of the Heart!—which seem, as he leads 
us into them, much the same places made dearly familiar long ago 
by numberless other writers of all degrees. But to do him jus- 
tice, Mr. Wells devotes very little of his book to the heart. 
About a third of the way through he grows tired of it and 
hustles his characters off to look upon such prehistoric relics as 
are found at Stonehenge and Silbury, where he straightway 
proceded to utilize, with extraordinary frankness, a mass of 
material left over from the first volume of The Outline of 
History. 

Then—but as I have already remarked, what is the use, 
since it is Wells? Even the disillusioned will still read him for 
the pleasure of seeing through a man whom so many people do 
not yet see through. It were more to the point to dig a rough 
heel into The First Person Singular, a first novel by William 
Rose Benét, who would have been wiser to stick to poetry, or 
into Guinea Girl, by Norman Davey, whose first book, The 
Pilgrim of a Smile, was much too good for this second and 
inferior one to be passed without a warning to him to watch 
his step. 

Really, in order to have something to recommend one is 
forced to turn either to the lightest of the “summer” novels, 
or to non-fiction. But no,—I forgot for a moment Katherine 
Mansfield’s The Garden Party and other Stories. Only for a 
moment, however. You could not forget Katherine Mansfield’s 
stories for long. This young woman is doing something which 
other writers, both British and American, have done before her: 
—that is, she is writing short stories which show, strongly, in 
manner and method, the influence of certain Russians. Never- 
theless she is different from most of the others in that she is 
not swamped by this influence, but merely guided by it into the 
best methods of utilizing her own unflaggingly original talent 
and personality. And in consequence, since her work sells, she 
is introducing into English and American short fiction a leaven 
which in time is bound to produce an effect. 
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Strictly speaking, Miss Mansfield’s stories are not what is 
generally known to us as stories: that is to say, she is less in- 
terested in plots than in moods, emotions, and minute obser- 
vations of trivial and fragmentary incidents of life which in her 
hands become, somehow, amazingly poignant. Her stories may 
best be described by a line from one of them, presenting a timid 
little woman, Miss Brill, who loved to go and sit while the 
band played and listen to the conversations going on around her. 
As Miss Mansfield puts it, Miss Brill liked “sitting in other 
people’s lives just for a minute while they talked”, and that is 
what Miss Mansfield’s stories are—little sittings in other people’s 
lives for a minute while they talk. (The Garden Party and 
Other Stories. By Katherine Mansfield. Alfred A. Knopf.) 

“Light” fiction, a division of literature usually rather woe- 
begone from .the critical standpoint, offers this season more 
novels decidedly above the average than I shall have space here 
to review. One of the best, however, is Men of Affairs, by 
Roland Pertwee, a regular thriller, written with a regard for 
style and for characterization—even to the most insignificant 
actors, the walkers on, so to speak—which nowadays is gen- 
erally absent from the thriller variety of novel. Another charm 
is the author’s sense of humor—also generally lacking from this 
type of story. JI remember Mr. Pertwee’s humor very well, 
from his first novel—Our Wonderful Selves—a book curiously 
different from the present volume, and published some three or 
four years ago. As Men of Affairs is a sort of mystery story 
I'll not give away anything of the plot, but merely say—get it. 
(Men of Affairs. By Roland Pertwee. Alfred A. Knopf.) 

Another extraordinarily good story whose plot is not to be 
given away is Two Dead Men, translated from the Danish of 
Jens Anker. Two Dead Men—what a title! Grand, ain’t it? 
And so is the book, which is about the best detective story 
which has come my way for some years. It is full of robbery, 
murder and blood, people low and devilish, and keen-eyed de- 
tectives. Get it too, if you like this sort of story. You may guess 
the solution before you get to the last third of the book, but 
I doubt it: (Two Dead Men. By Jens Anker. Alfred A. Knopf.) 
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Three other books, as different from each other as from 
the foregoing specimens, but light enough for all purposes, are 
Margey Wins the Game, by J. V. A. Weaver, The Covered 
Wagon, by Emerson Hough, and The Virgin of the Sun, by 
H. Rider Haggard. As Mr. Haggard ought to be pretty well 
known by this time, there is no special need to describe his book, 
to say that it offers a romance brought to light by the discovery 
of an ancient, barely decipherable roll of parchment. It is 
enough to record that this time Mr. Haggard takes us to Peru 
to weave his good old spells of romance, magic and glory: an 
ancient Peru, untrod, till his hero gets there, by the feet of a 
white man. When you think how long this man has been writing 
this kind of story—King Solomon’s Mines came out in ’86— 
and that he still commands a wide and appreciative public—! 
Perhaps I am overpartial to The Virgin of The Sun because 
it kept up my spirits through an attack of summer grippe, but 
then, on the other hand, any book which does that must be a 
good one, mustn’t it? There’s just one regret. A good part 
of the story happens in England, in the time of Richard II., 
and that part is so much better than the rest that it is a pity 
Mr. Haggard sent his hero voyaging to America so long before 
Columbus was ever thought of. (The Virgin of the Sun. By 
H. Rider Haggard. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


In Margey Wins the Game, J. V. A. Weaver displays a 
lack of imagination, or originality, or something, which, together 
with a certain engaging enthusiasm which he has, ought to carry 
him far. His story is the one about a girl, pretty but a wall- 
flower, who suddenly determines to eclipse all the other girls 
with a degree of popularity hitherto unheard of in the town—and 
does so, only to find at the end that it isn’t worth the effort: a 
story which, as everyone knows, in spite of its frequent use during 
the past two hundred years, has never failed yet to win the public. 
An added snap, which must not be confused with originality, is 
in this case given it by the fact that Mr. Weaver has written 
“in American”, that is to say, in slang. Modern American 
slang is, indeed, we are told, Mr. Weaver’s hobby, in which case 
I hope he knows it is not one a writer can afford to ride very 
far. In fact, there is no strongly marked hobby that any writer 
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can ride far. The more definite the hobby, the sooner the public 
tires of the chase, and then is to be seen one of the most familiar 
yet still curious phases of the relationship of public to author: 
that is when the public makes plain its boredom with an author’s 
particular line of goods yet refuses to attend his efforts to as- 
semble a new line. (Margey Wins the Game. By J. V. A. 
Weaver. Alfred A. Knopf.) 


Speaking of slang, there is plenty of it to be found in Don 
Marquis’ Sonnets to a Red-Haired Lady. Verse was never a 
hobby of mine, as readers of this department may have dis- 
covered before now, and I am ignorant of its terminology. 
Nevertheless, like anyone else in the world, I cherish the belief 
that I have an instinct about verse, and that instinct tells me 
that Mr. Marquis’ is always pretty nearly perfect technically, 
whether he is rioting about with delightful buffoonery or writing 
real poetry. In the present volume he indulges in both buffoonery 
and poetry: he cannot help mixing up lines of genuine beauty and 
fascinating imagery with the utmost tomfoolery. 


The section of the book devoted to Famous Love Affairs 
retold in verse seems to me rather dull, but the Sonnets are as 
shining as the fiery head they immortalize. They are supposed 
to be written by a gentleman with a blue beard, and Mr. Marquis, 
the country’s foremost humorist, is at his best in his fiery addresses 
to the red-haired damsel, and his half-regretful, half-exultant 
reminiscences of former wives and of how and why they died. 
““Sometimes’’, he says, 


“ . . I’ve thought ’twas almost wrong to hit 
A woman hard . . . I mention this to you 
Merely in pensive reminiscence, Sue.” 


But I had better stop right here. When you begin to quote 
from a book of this kind there’s no telling where you'll end. 
(Sonnets to a Red-Haired Lady, and Famous Love Affairs. By 
Don Marquis. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

I must approach now—belatedly, since it was published 
several months ago—The Critic and the Drama, by George Jean 
Nathan. And I admit that it is only with the greatest reluctance 
that I approach it at all, since the book is, largely, a criticism of 
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critics—and not only of dramatic critics. Mr. Nathan’s vivid 
remarks are, for the most part, as applicable to other branches of 
criticism as to the dramatic, and you may judge for yourself the 
embarrassment attending a mere reviewer’s efforts to appraise 
a work of this character, by America’s one best dramatic critic. 


The safest thing to do would be, of course, to select one of 
Mr. Nathan’s aphorisms and descant upon it as discreetly as pos- 
sible, but even that is not so easy as it sounds. There are so many 
aphorisms, not to mention paradoxes, epigrams, maxims, and I 
don’t know what besides, one treading on the heels of the other: 
and Mr. Nathan has a way of saying, on any given subject, the 
last word; and when that has been said what is the use of anyone 
else’s going back to say the first or the intermediary ones, which 
he-as often as not leaves out through impatience? So frequently, 
indeed, does he place in one paragraph a dozen perfectly tailored 
ideas, each one of which would serve another man for an entire 
essay, that sometimes one almost wishes that he had left, at least 
in the gem encrusted brilliance of his style, an occasional empty, 
or at any rate unpolished spot. The keen play of his thought 
would, in such a case, have been able to take care of itself, I 
imagine. 

If any comment of mine could convey an idea of the quality 
of the book, it would be the statement that in it Mr. Nathan gains 
your confidence almost at once with his perfectly frank—though 
not exultant—emancipation from petty consistency. Beyond this 
I will say no more than that, largely speaking, his subjects are 
Aesthetic Jurisprudence: Drama as an Art: The Place of the 
Theatre: The Place of Acting: Dramatic Criticism; and Dramatic 
Criticism in America—though the number of subjects he discusses 
under these headings are not to be counted. (The Critic and the 
Drama. By George Jean Nathan. Alfred A. Knopf.) 


What the Critics Say: 


New York Tribune: The Reviewer is an excellent literary 
magazine. 


William Stanley Braithwaite: The Reviewer is an excellent new 
literary magazine from Virginia. 


Douglas Freeman, in News Leader: Richmond’s youngest pe- 
riodical has received more encouragement from the foremost 
writers of the country than any Southern magazine ever has re- 
ceived. Some of the most distinguished of American authors have 
given to THE REVIEWER articles that would have commanded the 
best prices of the greatest American periodicals. The result is 
that THE REvIEWER could print a “contributors’ column” for its 
first volume that would rival, if not excel, in the names it includes 
any that the most famous American monthlies could boast. 


H. L. Mencken, in the Smart Set: Its contents throw an 
illuminating light, not only upon the causes of the intellectual 
stagnation of the South, but also upon the way out. The editors 
apparently know what sort of stuff they need to prepare the way 
for better things. 


The Springfield Union, Springfield, Mass.: One is glad te 


recommend THE REVIEWER for its dignified appearance, its well- 
written contents, and for its sanely high-browed attitude toward 
the business of getting human experience and fancy on paper. 
It is the only magazine in the country which accepts articles en- 
tirely on their literary merit. 


Indianapolis Star: THe REVIEWER is piquant and original. 


The Atlanta Journal: Of the greatest interest to all lovers of 
the best in literature, and those patriotic Southerners who love 
Southern traditions, but who enjoy those traditions with a modern 
note, is the new Southern magazine, THE REVIEWER. 


